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s  the  year  comes  to  a  close,  I 

am  reminded  that  2007  has 
been  extremely  productive  for 
the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
Highlights  have  included  ex- 
panded outdoor  opportunities 
with  the  dedication  of  a  new 
tract  of  land  at  the  Rapidan 
Wildlife  Management  Area;  the  removal 
of  dams  along  the  Rivanna  and  Tye  rivers 
that  opened  historic  spawning  waters  to 
anadromous  fish;  the  completion  of  our 
new  regional  office  at  the  VCU  Rice  Cen- 
ter with  expanded  space  for  educational 
outreach.  This  year  we  reached  a  milestone 
of  more  than  a  half  million  students  who 
have  completed  our  Hunter  Education 
course.  One  of  the  most  visible  changes  for 
our  Law  Enforcement  officers  was  the  in- 
troduction of  their  new  title  of  "conserva- 
tion police  officers"  which  reflects  their 
greater  role  and  duties  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

One  item  that  has  dominated  the  year, 
and  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
among  sportsmen  and  women,  has  been 
hunting  with  hounds  in  Virginia.  Since  the 
Department  was  created,  hunting  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  our  mission.  We  have  a 
long-standing  histc:)ry  of  successful  wildlife 
management — with  hunting  as  the  most 
significant  tool  in  the  toolbox — and  of  pro- 
viding safe  outdoor  recreation. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  received  an 


increasing  number  of  com- 
ments regarding  the  use  of 
dogs  for  hunting.  To  be  proac- 
tive, we  launched  a  year-long, 
comprehensive  study  with  Vir- 
ginia Tech  to  identify  and  to 
look  into  any  issues  related  to 
hunting  with  hounds  and  have 
included  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  public  input  into  this  process.  Tlie 
Department  is  committed  to  preserving 
the  tradition  of  hunting,  including  hunt- 
ing with  hounds,  in  a  manner  that  is  fair, 
sportsmanlike,  and  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  property  owners  and  other  citi- 
zens. 

Your  participation  and  support  for  this 
important  undertaking  is  vital  to  ensuring 
a  successful  and  positive  outcome.  Input 
from  the  public,  particularly  the  hunting 
public  whether  they  hunt  with  dogs  or  not, 
is  critical.  We  will  be  promoting  public 
meetings  in  early  2008  but  you  can  also 
send  written  comments  by  e-mail  (Hound- 
Hunting  ©dgif.virginia.gov)  or  by  mail  to 
Hunting  with  Hounds  Study,  VDGIF, 
4010  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  VA  23230. 
To  learn  more  about  the  study  and  how  you 
can  get  involved,  visit  our  Web  site  at 
HuntFishVA.com. 

By  the  way,  HuntFishVA.com  is  a  new 
address  for  our  Web  site.  We  hope  you  will 
find  it  easier  to  remember  and  to  use  in  the 
coming  year.  Happy  holidays  and  safe 
hunting! 
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Mission  Statement 

To  manage  Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs 

of  the  Commonwealth;  (o  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish,  boating  and  related  outdoor 

recreation;  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in  connection  with  boating,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Dedicated  to  the  Conservation  of  Virginia's  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 
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About  the  cover : 

Each  winter  thou- 
sands of  migratory 
waterfowl  take 
flight  along  the 
Atlantic  Flyway. 
Virginia's  coastal 
waters  and  Chesa- 
peake  Bay  he- 
come  a  major  rest- 
ing and  stopover 
area  for  many  of 
the  species  of  waterfowl,  including  sea 
or  marine  ducks,  which  make  up  almost 
42  percent  of  all  North  American  duck 
species.  As  their  name  implies,  sea 
ducks  spend  most  of  their  lives  on  the 
open  sea  and  are  adapted  for  very  cold 
weather  conditions.  Scoters,  eiders  and 
the  heautituUy  colored  harlequin  ducks 
are  comrnon  species  sighted.  Wildlife 
artist  and  naturalist,  Spike  Knuth,  cap- 
tures three  white-winged  scoters  in 
flight  as  they  make  their  way  down  the 
flyway  and  highlights  some  very  inter- 
esting facts  in  "Sea  Ducks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake." 
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Anyone  can  hunt,  but 
for  the  members  of  the 
Tri-County  Hunting 
Club  spreading  good 
will  and  fellowship  is 
what  it  i  all  about. 


story  and  photos  by  Emily  Grey 

Around  sunrise  a  group  of 
hunters,  young  and  old,  gather 
at  a  clubhouse  in  mid-Decem- 
ber. Before  heading  to  the  woods, 
fields  and  marshes,  they  pray.  They 
also  give  thanks  preceding  every 
meeting  and  prior  to  the  distribution 
of  game  at  the  end  of  the  hunting  day. 
The  gentlemen  are  jovial,  re- 
spectful and  helpful  to  each  other 
and  to  strangers  like  me.  This  writer 
was  awestruck  by  their  metictilously 
kept  records,  spic  'n  span  headquar- 
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Far  left:  John  "Independence"  Red- 
mond, one  of  the  dub's  founders,  goes 
afield  with  his  prized  Browning.  Lower 
left:  Ten  hunt  dub  members  and  a  visi- 
tor pause  for  a  photo  in  front  of  the 
dub  house.  Above:  James  "Earl"  Red- 
mond and  hunt  dub  co-founders, 
Alexander  King  and  John  Redmond 
(Earl's  cousin),  enjoy  a  good  working  re- 
lationship with  Sgt.  Keith  Harver. 


ters  and  insistence  on  doing  the 
"right  thing." 

The  Tri-County  Hunting  Club  of 
Gloucester,  Middlesex  and  King  and 
Queen  counties  has  a  unic^ue  and 
proud  heritage.  The  majority  of  its  31 
all  male  members  are  African-Ameri- 
can. Brotherhood,  fellowship  and 
other  traditional  values  bind  the 
character  and  good  sportsmanship  of 
these  dedicated  marksmen. 

Safety  is  their  number  one  priori- 
ty. One  to  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
opening  of  deer  season,  the  associa- 
tion requests  a  conservation  police 
officer  to  apprise  them  of  new  game 
laws. 

"Since  I  came  here  in  1985,  I  do 
not  recall  writing  a  summons  to  any 
of  their  active  club  members,"  says 
Sergeant  Keith  Harver  of  the  Virginia 
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Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  "The  Tri-County  Hunting 
Club  is  very  well-organized,  more 
than  most  of  the  clubs  I  deal  with. 
They  have  a  self-imposeci  code  of 
ethics  that  goes  beyond  what  the  law 
requires." 

Posted  on  the  clubhouse  wall,  a 
prominent  sign  lists  the  hunting 
club's  many  rules.  Firearms  are  not 
allowed  inside  the  building.  Alcohol 
consumption  during  the  hunt  and 
unsportsmanlike  conduct  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Because  education  is  strongly 
encouraged,  students  may  not  hunt 
on  school  days. 

"They  keep  informed  and  do 
not  tolerate  people  trying  to  operate 
outside  the  club  guidelines,"  Sgt. 
Harver  continues.  "If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, they  take  care  of  it." 

"Our  friend  Sgt.  Harver  has 
been  very  helpful  giving  our  club  in- 
formation," explains  Vernon  Ellis, 
Tri-County  Hunting  Club's  Chap- 

Visitor  Douglas  Lincoln  (left)  and  dub 
member  Obies  Ackies  are  reminded  of 
past  hunts,  hunting  dogs  and  stories  of 
elusive  big  bucks  as  they  look  through 
old,  dub  photo  albums. 


lain  and  past  President.  "We  have 
had  a  good  working  relationship 
with  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  so  far." 

History  of  Tri-County 
Hunting  Club 

This  exemplary  organization, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  area,  was  cre- 
ated in  1950  to  enjoy  "God's  nature." 
CaK'in  Stubbs,  now  deceased  and  the 
club's  first  president,  is  credited  as 
Tri-County  Hunting  Club's  main 
founder. 
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In  this  close-knit  association,  fa- 
thers and  sons,  uncles  and  nephews, 
brothers  and  other  familial  relations 
still  bond  with  a  mutual  reverence  for 
the  great  outdoors. 

"Everyone  else  around  here 
hunted,"  recalls  octogenarian,  John 
"Independence"  Redmond,  another 
founding  member.  "The  land  wasn't 
posted,  so  we  used  to  run  good  dogs 


all  the  way  to  the  airport.  Some  peo- 
ple used  to  hunt  deer  on  horseback." 
"Ranger,"  an  elusive  17-point 
buck,  was  one  of  the  club's  first  deer 
mounts.  The  largest  ever  recorded 
was  a  19-point  buck  shot  in  King  and 
Queen  County. 


Member  Preston  Woods  shares  in  some  of 
the  chores  around  the  hunt  dub.  Members 
prize  their  hunting  dogs  and  treat  them 
as  one  of  the  family.  Below:  Visitor  Dou- 
glas Lincoln  (left)  and  Obies  Ackies  are 
ready  for  a  late  day  hunt. 


Abundant  timberland  made  this 
Mattaponi  River  area  particularly  ap- 
pealing to  hunt  clubs  and  deer  hunt- 
ing. Eventually,  major  development 
claimeci  much  of  the  available  hunt- 
ing land  in  King  William  County. 
Hence,  the  Tri-County  Hunting 
Club  deleted  this  venue  and  added 
Middlesex  County.  Meanwhile,  in- 
terest heightened  in  deer  hunting 
and  dogs  bred  specially  for  this  sport 
in  the  Tidewater  region. 

In  1961,  the  club  reorganized 
with  fresh  ideas  and  a  clear  vision  for 
the  future.  Early  club  meetings  had 
been  conducted  at  the  Big  Apple,  a  fa- 
miliar entertainment  establishment 
owned  by  a  founding  club  member. 
Deer  were  skinned  in  members' 
garages,  sheds  and  homes. 
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Recognizing  the  importance  of 
autonon^y,  mennbers  pooled  their 
monies,  purchased  property  and 
built  the  present-day  clubhouse. 
Later,  a  skinning  shed  and  dog  pens 
were  constructed. 

Membership 

Becoming  a  full-time  member  of 
the  Tri-County  Hunting  Club  is  a 
time-consuming  screening  process. 
First,  a  potential  candidate  is  a  guest 
of  a  club  member  for  one  year.  If  all 
goes  well,  he  obtains  visitor  status  for 
two  years.  After  this  period  a  unani- 
mous vote  is  required  by  the  club 
members  to  admit  the  inductee.  Hu- 
manistic qualities  such  as  character, 
personal  and  sportsmanship  traits, 
not  based  on  race  or  social  status,  are 
evaluation  criteria. 

This  hunt  club  also  has  a  consti- 
tution, by-laws  and  numerous  photo 
albums  of  its  history.  Besides  paying 
regular  dues,  members  are  club 
stockholders. 

Although  there  are  no  women 
members  to  date,  they  are  welcome 


to  try  out.  In  the  past  women  have 
hunted  with  Tri-County  club  mem- 
bers and  harvested  deer. 

"When  I  harvested  my  first  deer 
at  the  trash  pile,  everyone  came  over 
and  congratulated  me,"  says  Preston 
Woods,  a  15-year  member.  "This  is 
the  best  club  I've  ever  hunted  with 
for  the  convenience  and  cama- 
raderie." 

"I  like  this  club,"  adds  Preston's 
dad,  Gene  Woods,  who  has  belonged 
to  three  hunt  clubs.  "1  can  fix  some- 
thing to  eat  inside  and  go  to  a  clean 
bathroom.  There's  even  a  room  up- 
stairs if  I  want  to  spend  the  night,  and 
there's  plenty  of  land  to  hunt." 

Armed  with  walkie-talkies,  CB 
handles  and  shotguns,  club  members 
hunt  white-tailed  deer  with  well- 
trained  dogs.  Their  range  extends  ap- 
proximately 3,000  acres  across  the 
area's  vast  network  of  rivers,  streams, 

Right:  Club  chaplain,  Vernon  Ellis,  shows 
off  his  prized  hunting  companion,  Half& 
Half.  Hunting  with  dogs  has  long  been  a 
cherished  tradition  of  the  hunt  club. 


Club  member  Edward  Johnson  spends  time  patterning-in  his  shotgun  before 
heading  afield. 


John  "Independence"  Redmond,  the  club's  oldest 
living  member,  proudly  poses  beside  the  9-point 
buck  he  harvested  years  ago. 
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creeks,  marshes,  croplands  and 
woodlands.  Some  members  partici- 
pate in  the  muzzleloader  and  archery 
deer  seasons.  They  also  hunt  foxes, 
rabbits  and  other  game  during  desig- 
nated times. 

"Everyone  looks  out  for  each 
other,"  says  Vice  President  William 
Taliferro,  Jr.,  whose  father  was  a 
founding  member.  "My  father  said 
26  years  ago  that  I  had  hunted  so  long 
that  the  turkey  vultures  started  fol- 
lowing my  truck." 

Every  member  has  a  nickname. 
James  "Deep  Freeze"  Perrin's  40 
years  in  the  Navy  included  three 
wars  and  a  journey  to  the  North  Pole. 

"I  love  being  with  the  club  mem- 
bers," says  Deep  Freeze  of  his  Tri- 
County  Hunting  Club  brethren. 

Formerly  a  rabbit  hunter  from 
North  Carolina  is  "Barbecue" 
Humphrey  Williams.  His  father,  a 
clubhouse  cook,  passed  on  his 
moniker  to  his  son.  Barbecue  serves 
this  Carolina-style  dish  to  club  mem- 
bers in  his  garage  made  over  into  a 
kitchen.  He  hides  his  secret  recipe  be- 
neath his  mattress,  not  to  be  discov- 
ered until  he  dies. 

"The  hunting,  rules  and  people 
make  this  club,"  says  Barbecue.  "You 
don't  shoot  too  close  to  people  or  in 
the  road,  and  you  always  make  sure 
of  your  target  and  beyond." 


Community  Oriented 

In  sickness,  death  or  celebrated 
times,  Tri-County  Hunting  Club 
members  are  there  to  console,  pitch  in 
or  praise  area  families  and  individu- 
als. They  also  enjoy  compatible  rela- 
tions with  other  hunt  clubs. 

Christmas  baskets  for  the  needy, 
venison  to  deceased  club  members' 
widows,  and  donations  to  local 
churches  are  a  few  ways  the  hunting 
club  serves  its  community.  Antique 
car  shows,  shooting  matches  and  raf- 
fles are  various  fundraisers.  The  last 
Friday  in  January  is  the  hunting 
club's  annual  wildlife  awards  ban- 
quet. 

The  club  sponsors  hunter  educa- 
tion for  local  youth  or  anyone  at  the 
clubhouse.  They  assist  local  farmers 
with  DCAP  (Damage  Control  Assis- 
tance Program),  which  provides  site- 
specific  relief  for  deer  damage  to 
crops  and  other  property. 

The  hunt  club  is  also  a  member  of 
DMAP  (Deer  Management  Assis- 
tance Program),  which  allows  mem- 
bers to  hunt  antlerless  deer  or  "does." 
Cooperating  private  landowners  and 
Tri-County  Hunting  Club  members 
register  information  about  the  deer 
population,  such  as  the  overall 
health,  stabilization  and  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  herd.  This  field  data 


Members  James  "Deep  Freeze"  Pern n 
(left)  and  Edward  Johnson  watch  as 
Sgt  Keith  Harver  checks  their  deer 
hunting  licenses. 

complements  technical  check  station 
records  from  public  lands. 

"I  killed  my  first  deer  in  this 
club,"  says  James  "Earl"  Redmond, 
whose  father  George  Redmond  was 
a  founding  member.  "I  was  10  years 
old  and  the  club  gave  me  a  trophy. 

"We  are  blessed  to  have  good 
leadership  and  fellowship  and  good 
men  in  the  club,"  Earl  continues. 
"Not  all  goes  100  percent  but  it  is  99.9 
percent." 

"Anyone  can  hunt,  but  when 
you  read  and  study  wildlife  and  its 
habitat  you  can  be  a  better  hunter  and 
sportsman,"  says  Edward  Gregory, 
President  of  Tri-County  Hunting 
Club.  "I  am  proud  of  these  good  guys 
and  our  excellent  safety  record.  We 
are  blessed  to  have  had  no  major  acci- 
dents. The  guys  take  pride  to  keep 
their  record  going." 

Other  hunt  clubs  can  learn  much 
from  the  good  will  of  the  Tri-County 
Hunting  Club.  Until  then,  this  latter 
organization  is  second  to  none.    D 

Eiiiih/  Gm/  is  a  itaturalist,  outdoor  writer,  plio- 
tojounialist  and  attoniei/  from  Virginia's  East- 
ern Sliorc,  and  is  also  a  uwniher  oftlic  Virginia 
Outdoor  Writers  Associatio)j,  Inc. 
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Wild  game 

sausage  makers 

grind  out  trophy 

quality  meals. 

by  Ken  Perrotte 

Trophy  quality  of  a  deer  is  often 
defined  by  the  size  of  a  buck's 
antlers.  For  many,  though,  tro- 
phy quality  is  defined  on  the  dinner 
plate. 

Sadly,  many  wild  game  cooks 
doggedly  stick  witli  the  same  one  or 
two  methods  of  preparing  their  boun- 

ty- 

As  I  child,  I  came  to  believe,  un- 
fortunately, that  the  only  way  to  eat 
"deer  meat"  was  to  slice  it  and  pan- 
fry  it  with  onions  and  pepper  until  it 
was  well  done.  No  wonder  so  many 
outside  of  the  hunting  camp  failed  to 
appreciate  these  "culinary-chal- 
lenged," tough  as  combat  boots  offer- 
ings. 

Many  hunters  have  a  freezer  full 
of  venison,  wiki  turkey,  Canada 
geese,  ducks  and  more  as  hunting 
seasons  close.  Carefully  handling  that 
game  in  the  field  and  processing  it 
meticulously  leaves  you  innumerable 
cooking  options. 

An  excellent  way  to  ensure  all 
available  meat  gets  its  highest  and 
best  use  is  to  leam  how  to  make  your 
own  sausage.  Few  taste  treats  of  wild 
game  can  convert  the  staunchest  "I'm 
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Above:  This  group  of  avid  hunters  consider 
themselves  "Sausage  Kings"  and  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  producing  gourmet 
meals  from  the  animals  that  they  harvest 
during  the  hunting  season.  Below:  Ted  Klop- 
sis  Sr.  has  been  making  wild  game  sausages 
most  of  his  life.  Good  cuts  of  meat  and  a 
good,  high  quality  grinder,  preferably  elec- 
tric, is  the  first  step  to  making  good 
sausage.  Below  right:  After  grinding  the 
meat,  adding  spedal  seasonings  and  spices 
and  then  stuffing  the  casings,  it's  time  to 
load  up  the  smoker. 


not  eating  deer  meat"  person  as  a 
slice  or  two,  or  three,  of  mildly 
spiced,  smoked  venison  sausage. 

Sausage  making  is  a  vanishing 
art  in  most  American  households 
but,  thankfully,  a  few  individuals  re- 
main dedicated  to  keeping  the  smok- 
er stoked. 

I  learned  to  make  smoked 
sausage  several  years  ago  under  the 
tutelage  of  Ted  Klopsis  Sr.,  in  King 
George  County. 

Klopsis  was  17  years  old  when 
he  moved  to  King  George  in  1952 
from  Connecticut,  where  his  inspira- 
tion came  from  an  "Italian  guy  who 
lived  nearby  and  made  great  home- 
made salami." 

He  recalls  the  man  had  a  dirt 
floor  basement  where  temperatures 
stayed  56  to  60  degrees  year-round. 
"It  was  the  best  place  to  cure  salami," 
he  said. 

In  the  1970s,  Klopsis  cobbled  to- 
gether a  large-capacity  smoker  with 
wood,  hardware  and  an  old  refriger- 
ator door.  He  strategically  drilled 
tiny  holes  for  thermometers,  creating 
an  effective  custom-made  product. 

We  made  Polish  sausages  about 
18  inches  long,  the  ends  tightly  tied 
off  with  twine  and  looped  together  in 
an  oval.  They  were  hung  on  wooden 
dowels  in  the  smoker. 

About  10  hours  later,  we  were  en- 
joying some  of  the  most  beautiful 
wild  game  sausages.  I  was  hooked 
and  making  a  batch  or  two  of  sausage 
has  become  an  annual  tradition. 


Sau!&age  Milking  Made  Easy 

Sausage  making  can  be  time-con- 
suming. Plenty  of  people  offer  to  help 
eat  it,  but  not  too  many  seem  to  vol- 
unteer to  help  make  it. 

One  suggestion  is  to  set  aside  the 
time  and  make  it  a  social  event.  Gath- 
ering to  crank  out  the  sausage — sum- 
mer sausage,  hot  sticks,  breakfast 
sausage,  Polish,  Italian  and  more,  can 
be  a  post  season  highlight  for  any 
hunting  club  or  group  of  friends. 

Think  you  may  be  ready  to  give 
sausage  making  a  try?  Here  are  some 
tips  and  observations. 

First,  if  your  living  quarters  situa- 
tion permits,  learn  to  process  your 
own  deer.  Vacuum  seal  loins,  steaks 
and  roasts  using  a  Foodsaver  or  simi- 
lar product  to  give  them  maximum 
shelf  life  in  your  freezer.  Bone  out  the 
rest.  Save  all  the  scraps,  including 
meat  between  and  around  the  ribs, 
hocks  and  much  of  the  neck  and  front 
shoulders,  and  seal  in  quality  freezer 
bags.  Trim  as  much  gristle,  fat  and  sil- 
ver skin  you  can  from  the  meat. 

If  you  use  a  commercial  proces- 
sor, advise  what  cuts  you  want 
ground  and  then  specify  if  you  want  a 
"coarse"  or  "fine"  grind.  The  type 
sausage  you'll  be  making  determines 
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Choose  Your  Sausage 


Courtesy  of  Bradley  Electric  Sniokei 


Most  home  processors  will  make  ei- 
ther a  fresh  sausage  or  a  smoked 
sausage.  You  can  also  make  dried 
sausages,  such  as  hard  salami  or  pep- 
peroni,  which  require  more  time  and 
some  dehydration. 

Smoked  Sausage:  Sausage 
processed  using  a  smoker — either  hot 
or  cold  smoke.  The  smoke  combines 
with  the  seasoned  meat  to  give  unique 
tastes.  Contains  wild  game,  pork,  beef, 
or  any  combo.  Popular  varieties  include 
Polish,  Italian  and  bratwurst.  Cool  or 
cold-smoked  sausages — cooked  below 
200  degrees  Fahrenheit  are  made  using 
a  curing  agent.  "Hot  smoked"  sausages 
usually  don't  require  a  cure. 

Fresh  Sausage:  Made  from  pork, 
beef,  wild  game  or  creative  combina- 
tions of  these  types  of  meats.  They 
must  be  cooked  before  serving.  Popular 
varieties  can  include  Italian,  bratwurst 
and  any  number  of  sausages  often 
known  as  breakfast  sausage. 


Equipment  Lis^ 

Grinder  (manual  or  electric) 

Warning:  Cheap  grinders  can  leave 
you  frustrated.  If  you're  going  to  be 
a  serious  sausage  maker,  invest  in  a 
more  heavy-duty  product. 

Mixing  pans  or  plastic,  food  grade  tubs 

Smoker  (commercial  or  homemade) 
Popular  commercial  models  include 
those  made  by  Bradley,  Brinkman, 
Camp  Chef  or  the  Little  Chief  models 
by  Luhr  Jensen.  Ken  Perrotte's  Camp 
Chef  Smoke  Vault  easily  handles 
sausage  batches  to  30  pounds. 

Sausage  stuffer 

Seasoning  kits 

Sausage  casings  (natural,  collagen, 

synthetic  fibrous) 

Meat  thermometer 

Wood  chips  (mesquite,  hickory,  apple, 

pear,  etc.) 

A  good  "How-To"  book 

Recreational  Cooking  Aides  (to  while 

away  the  time  while  the  sausages 

slowly  smoke) 

Deck  of  cards,  cigars,  favorite  bev- 
erages, etc. 


SuppI 


lers 


Allied  Kenco  Sales 

www.alliedkenco.com 

1-800-356-5189 

Bass  Pro  Shops,  www.basspro.com 

1-800-227-7776 

Brinkmann,  www.brinkmann.net 

1-800-468-5252 

Cabelas,  www.cabelas.com 

1-800-237-4444 

Camp  Chef,  www.camchef.com 

1-800-650-2433 

Dick'  Sporting  Goods 

www.dickssportinggoods.com 

1-866-819-0038 

The  SausageMaker  Inc. 

www.sausagemaker.com 

1-888-490-8525 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  JERKY 
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which  grind  to  select.  Let  the  proces- 
sor know  you'll  be  making  sausage 
so  the  meat  can  be  saved  in  the  ap- 
propriate larger  portions  versus 
smaller  individual  meal  servings. 

You'll  probably  be  asked  if  you 
want  any  beef  or  pork  fat  added  to 
the  mix.  Part  of  the  beauty  in  making 
your  own  sausage  is  tightly  control- 
ling the  amount  of  fat  it  contains. 
Most  commercial  sausages  have  ex- 
tremely high  levels  of  fat. 

While  many  recipes  advise  wild 
game  sausage  chefs  to  add  up  to  50 
percent  fatty  pork  to  the  grinder  mix, 
we  have  found  adding  a  25  percent 
blend  of  Boston  butt  pork  roast  to 
tightly  trimmed  venison  makes 


Courtesy  of  Randy  Glaeser 

Randy  Glaeser  and  Jerry  Snobl  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  making  sausage 
is  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  they  will  also 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  the  end  product 
is  well  worth  the  effort. 

sausage  that  has  adequate  moistness 
and  flavor  without  mainlining 
plaque  into  your  arteries. 

Fat  helps  with  the  flavor  and  in 
binding  the  sausage  together.  But, 
similar  to  a  Cajun  Boudin  sausage, 
adding  a  little  cooked  white  rice  or 
even  breadcrumbs  to  the  meat  can 
also  help  bind  the  product  without 
adding  fat. 

When  cooking  bulk  fresh  (not 


smoked)  sausage,  such  as  breakfast, 
chorizo,  or  some  Italian-style 
sausages  that  you  shape  into  patties 
and  fry  in  a  skillet,  a  little  olive  or 
canola  oil  in  the  pan  helps  compen- 
sate for  the  lower  levels  of  fat  in  the 
sausage  and  prevents  sticking. 

Expe^imen^l  Haue  Fun. 

With  the  increasing  availability 
of  prepared  seasoning  mixes  and  kits 
available  for  wild  game  sausage  and 
jerky  preparation,  getting  all  of  your 
cooking  ingredients  except  for  the 
meat  is  often  just  a  phone  call  or  a  few 
computer  mouse  clicks  away. 

Beware,  though,  as  all  commer- 
cial seasoning  and  cure  blends  are 
not  the  same.  Some,  in  my  experi- 
ence, have  excessive  salt  levels. 

Once  you  figure  out  the  basic 
spices  you  like  and  the  ingredient  ra- 
tios needed  to  create  a  "cure"  for  the 
sausage,  you  can  start  experimenting 
with  your  own  blends.  Add  different 
seasonings  or  more  of  a  specific  sea- 
soning (garlic,  hot  pepper,  mustard 
seeci,  anci  fennel  in  particular)  to 
come  up  with  variations  that  can 
please  your  palate  across  a  number  of 
scenarios,  whether  it's  snacking  dur- 
ing a  ballgame  or  offering  company 
fare  during  a  party. 

Try  to  keep  records  and  code  the 
ends  of  the  sausages  to  make  sure 
you  can  later  taste  test  while  review- 
ing the  recipe  you  used.  For  exam- 
ple, use  a  different  color  heavy 
thread  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  casings 
to  flag  each  type  of  sausage. 

Randy  Glaeser,  a  military  officer 
who  got  into  sausage  making  with 
hunting  buddies  during  an  assign- 
ment in  Missouri,  said,  "We  go  heavy 
on  the  seasonings  and  really  believe 
good  sausage  must  have  lots  of 
ground  garlic,  red  pepper,  and  mus- 
tard seed.  We  tried  lots  of  other  stuff, 
different  flavored  base  mixes,  such  as 
Hawaiian,  teriyaki,  etc.  We've  even 
added  chopped  jalapenos  into  the 
mix." 

Wild  game  sausage  making  is  an  art 
form  in  itself  and  often  requires  lots  of 
practice.  That's  why  it's  always  a  good 
idea  to  load  up  the  smoker  to  share 
your  bountiful  harvest  with  family  and 
friends. 


Smokers  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and 
can  range  in  price  due  to  their  ease  of  use 
and  features.  The  Brinkmann  SMOKE'N 
GRILL  is  an  old-time  favorite  and  an  ex- 
cellent smoker  for  the  first  time  user. 

A  good  commercial  grinder  with 
about  a  1  horsepower  motor  can  han- 
dle most  big  home  jobs  and  pro- 
longed use.  Watch  out  for  the  under- 
powered, low-end  price  grinders 
with  cheap  plastic  and  aluminum 
parts.  Consider  the  grinder  an  invest- 
ment in  a  long-term  relationship. 

Cut  your  meat  for  grinding  into 
chunks  a  couple  inches  in  size.  Feed  a 
few  pieces  of  venison  into  the  grinder 
followed  by  a  piece  or  two  of  pork. 

Many  grinders  have  attachments 
that  let  them  become  the  sausage 
stuffer  once  the  grinding  blades  and 
plates  are  removed.  Attachments  fit 
most  standard,  consumer  casings  to 
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include  natural  (pork  intestine),  col- 
lagen and  synthetic  fibrous  casings. 

Polish,  Italian  and  bratwurst 
sausage  usually  get  natural  casings, 
but  we  have  used  collagen.  Summer 
sausage  is  sttiffed  into  synthetic  fi- 
brous casings.  Cabela's  has  an  excel- 
lent summer  sausage  kit  with  syn- 
thetic casings  big  enough  to  make 
summer  sausages  to  three  pountis. 

Many  home  sausage  makers  like 
to  grind  the  meat  when  it's  chilled 
and  firm,  but  not  quite  frozen.  Any 
kind  of  meat  from  wild  game — deer, 
moose,  caribou,  elk  and  more — can 
be  ground. 

Smoked  goose  breasts  are  also 
delicious.  If  not  sliced  and  eaten  "as 
is,"  they  can  be  ground  and  mixed  in 
a  food  processor  with  some  season- 
ings and  other  secret  ingredients  to 
create  an  exceptionally  good  spread 
for  toast  points  or  crackers. 

We  do  most  of  our  mixing  in  big, 
lightweight  aluminum  pans,  such  as 
the  ones  used  for  roasting  large 
turkeys.  Seasonings,  water  and  cur- 
ing agents  are  added  to  the  ground 
meat. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  human 
hands  kneading  everything  together, 
just  as  if  you  were  making  bread 
dough.  Fingers  quickly  become 
achingly  numb  amid  the  cold  mix- 
ture. Klopsis  taught  me  a  trick  of 
keeping  a  bucket  of  warm  water  close 
by  with  hands  alternating  between 
the  sausage  mix  and  the  water. 

A  pan  of  sausage  appears  trans- 
formed after  a  few  minutes  of  vigor- 
ous kneading.  The  individual  colors 
of  the  venison,  pork  or  other  meats 
become  indistinguishable.  The  cur- 
ing agent  can  often  begin  casting  a 
yellow-orange  tint  on  the  meat,  espe- 
cially if  making  something  like  a  Pol- 
ish sausage. 

Fire  Up  hhe  Smoker 

Several  styles  of  smokers  are 
available  in  the  commercial  market, 
including  charcoal  or  gas  fired  and 
electric  burner  models.  Many  com- 
mercial smokers  are  designed  for 
small  batches  and  bigger  models  can 
get  pricey. 

Serious,  big  batch  home  enthusi- 
asts often  like  to  build  their  own.  Cre- 
ative homemade  smokers  are  often 


made  by  serious  sausagephiles, 
sometimes  crafted  from  old  metal  re- 
frigerators, coolers,  ovens  and  more. 

A  20-pound  afternoon  can  be  a 
laborious  event  for  the  sausage 
soloist,  but  a  larger  group  of  hunting 
buddies  with  aciequate  smoking  ca- 
pacity, a  sturdy  grinder  and  other 
gear  can  make  batches  up  to  100 
pouncis  in  size. 

Charcoal  smokers  are  often  small 
and  infamously  difficult  when  it 
comes  to  maintaining  an  even  tem- 
peratvire  over  the  long  periods  need- 
ed for  smoking  meats.  Get  a  smoker 
that's  too  big  and  the  same  tempera- 
ture control  issues  can  arise.  With 
electric  or  gas-fired  units,  it's  easier  to 
regulate  the  heat  throughout  cook- 
ing. 
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One  of  the  nicest  things  about 
smoking  sausage  is  sitting  outdoors, 
the  smell  of  slowly  burning  wood 
chips  wafting  by,  and  throwing  the 
bull — all  the  while  anticipating  the 
taste  treat  that  will  be  the  reward  for 
the  hours  you  spent  in  the  field. 

Share  your  finished  prize  with 
friends  and  family,  making  sure  to  in- 
clude any  landowners  who  grant  ac- 
cess to  their  property.  A  couple  big 
sticks  of  summer  sausage  make  for  a 
nice  "Thank  you." 

"There's  something  special 
about  harvesting  the  deer,  processing 
it  yourself  and  then  enjoying  the  taste 
of  fresh,  homemade  venison," 
Glaeser  said.  "Of  course,  the  biggest 
reward  is  time  spent  together  with 
good  friends  who  share  a  love  for  the 
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Many  people  think  of  hickory 
when  considering  smoked  meats,  but 
meats  and  sausage  smoked  with  fruit 
tree  woods,  such  as  apple  or  pear,  can 
have  exceptional  taste. 

Another  caution  is  to  not  keep 
tossing  wood  chunks  into  the  smok- 
er. Most  sausages  absorb  plenty  of 
smoked  flavors  with  two  or  three 
hours  of  smoke.  The  balance  of  the 
time  is  just  to  achieve  the  appropriate 
cooked  stage. 

Ideally,  once  you  get  the  smoker 
loaded  and  a  nice  even-burning  heat 
source  working,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
monitor  the  internal  temperattire  and 
relax.  Use  a  meat  thermometer  insert- 
ed into  one  of  the  sausages  track 
progress. 


Finding  that  right  blend  of  meat  and  sea- 
sonings, along  with  well-seasoned  wood, 
such  as  hickory  or  apple,  are  important  to 
making  any  wild  game  sausage.  It  can 
often  takes  years  of  experimenting,  but 
once  you  have  the  right  ingredients  it's  a 
sure  thing  that  you  will  have  them  com- 
ing back  for  more  and  more. 

outdoors.  Plenty  of  stories,  lots  of 
laughs,  a  few  cold  beverages  and  a  lit- 
tle poker  make  for  a  memorable 
event  each  and  every  time  we  get  to- 
gether" 

Deal  me  in. .  .and  please  pass  the 
mustard!    D 

Ken  Perrotte  is  a  writer  and  outdoor  columnist 
for  the  Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star  nnd 
lizvs  in  King  George  County.  Ken  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
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story  and  illustrations 
by  Spike  Knuth 


"TT    '  ach  winter  Virginia  has  spe- 
f- — ■    cial  visitors  to  its  coastal  wa- 

%, *    ters.  Waterfowl,  known  as 

sea  or  marine  ducks,  make  their  way 
south  to  warmer  climes  to  feed  and 
loaf.  They  include  three  species  of 
scoters:  the  white-winged,  surf  and 
black;  two  species  of  eiders;  the  com- 
mon and  the  king;  the  long-tailed 
duck;  and  the  harlequin  duck.  These 
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ducks  are  different  from  other  ducks 
and  special  in  that  they  are  especially 
equipped  to  live  at  sea.  They  spend 
most  of  their  year  along  our  sea 
coasts,  large  bays  like  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  large  tidal  rivers  like  the 
James,  York,  Potomac  and  Rappa- 
hannock. 

These  are  hardy,  cold  tolerant 
ducks,  living  in  icy,  rough  open  seas, 
near  crashing  surf,  or  along  rocky 
coastlines.  Even  in  the  worst  of  win- 
ter storms,  they  seem  to  be  at  home 


on  the  swells  or  raging  waters  of  the 
sea.  Sea  ducks  have  a  compact, 
stocky  build,  with  a  gc^od  layer  of  fat 
and  coarse  skin,  and  strong  bony 
structures.  They  have  a  dense  cover- 
ing of  feathers,  underlaid  with  thick, 
fluffy  insulating  down.  Their  circula- 
tory system  transports  warm  blood 
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to  their  feet  and  legs  to  keep  them 
from  freezing,  and  then  returns  the 
cool  blood  back  to  the  body. 

They  are  strong  divers  and 
swimmers,  able  to  dive  up  to  200  feet 
down  in  some  instances.  When  div- 
ing they  propel  themselves  with  their 
wings  as  well  as  their  feet,  literally 
flying  underwater.  Sea  ducks  have 
strong  bills  for  prying  loose  and  dig- 
ging out  shellfish  of  all  kinds  from  the 
bottom,  and  strong  enough  to  crush 
the  shells.  Some  will  eat  small  stones 
which  aid  in  breaking  up  and  digest- 
ing the  mussels,  mollusks,  crus- 
taceans, small  fish  and  aquatic  vege- 
tation that  they  feed  on. 

Most  feeding  is  done  during  the 
day  although  there  are  exceptions, 
and  by  night  they  move  offshore, 
often  many  miles  out  to  sea  to  roost  in 
large  flocks  called  rafts.  Sea  ducks 
normally  fly  in  enormous  flocks,  es- 
pecially during  migration  flights. 
Their  flight  is  swift  and  strong,  in 
masses  that  change  shape,  often  tail- 
ing off  into  undulating  wavy  ribbons, 
or  U-shaped  or  V-shaped  lines.  On 
their  feeding  grounds  they  fly  low 
over  the  water,  usually  in  lines. 

Sea  ducks  are  circimnpolar,  that  is 
they  nest  at  the  top  of  the  globe,  in 
Siberia,  northern  Asiatic  coasts.  Pacif- 
ic coasts,  European  coasts  and  the 
northern  Atlantic  coasts  into  the  high 
Arctic  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. Most  sea  ducks  leave  Virginia 
area  waters  in  February  and  March  as 
they  head  for  their  breeding  grounds 
throughout  Canada  and  some  north- 


ern states.  They  begin  nesting  in  late 
May  to  late  June,  usually  in  a  depres- 
sion on  the  ground  near  freshwater 
marshes  or  tundra  ponds.  Some  may 
nest  under  dwarf  spruce,  willow  or 
alder,  others  among  rocks  or  in 
clumps  of  tufts  of  sedges  and  grasses. 
The  nests  are  constructed  of  a  variety 
of  leaves,  grasses,  mosses  and  aquatic 
vegetation  and  are  lined  witli  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  down. 

Eider  down  is  one  of  the  softest 
and  warmest  insulating  materials 
known.  Eider  farming  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  Iceland  and  Norway  for 
many  years.  Wild  eiders  are  encovir- 
aged  to  nest  in  protected  areas  and 
down  is  harvested  from  the  nest,  al- 


White-winged  Scoters 

ways  leaving  enough  to  cover  the 
eggs.  So  adjusted  have  the  birds  be- 
come to  this  process,  that  they  allow 
the  stroking  of  their  feathers  while  on 
the  nest. 

Sea  ducks  are  not  mature  enough 
to  breed  until  they  are  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  tend  to  nest  in  the 
same  areas  year  after  year.  In  particu- 
larly cold  years  snow  and  ice  can 
delay  nesting,  and  since  the  breeding 
season  is  so  short  they  may  not  even 
try  to  nest.  They  also  tend  to  lay 
smaller  clutches  of  eggs  (four  to  six), 
which  are  easier  for  the  hen  to  care  for 
under  severe  conditions.  Even  at  that, 
the  young  are  raised  in  open  areas 
that  lack  protection,  so  they  are  vul- 
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nerable  to  avian  predators  such  as 
skuas,  jaegers  and  gulls.  Should  a 
nest  be  ravaged  and  destroyed  there 
is  no  time  for  a  renest. 

Sea  ducks  begin  arriving  off  Vir- 
ginia's waters  in  September  with 
peak  flights  coming  much  later  in  late 
November.  Actually,  not  a  lot  is 
known  about  sea  ducks  because  they 
are  so  inaccessible  on  their  breeding 
grounds.  Because  they  are  so  wide- 
spread over  the  oceans,  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  get  accurate  popu- 
lation estimates. 

Long-tailed  Duck 

(Oangula  hyemalis) 

Formerly  known  as  the  old- 
squaw,  the  long- tailed  duck's  scien- 
tific name  means  "noisy  winter 
duck."  Its  loud,  constant  musical 
calls,  have  given  rise  to  nicknames 
like  "south-southerly,"  or  organ  duck 
(by  old  French  trappers). 

Long  tails  are  21  inches  long  and 
weigh  about  2.2  pounds.  Of  all  the 
sea  ducks  it  is  the  sleekest,  unlike  the 


chunky  scoters  and  eiders.  They  have 
two  distinct  plumages,  one  during 
summer,  which  is  mostly  brown 
above,  black  and  white  below.  More 
recognizable  in  Virginia  is  the  winter 
plumage  of  mainly  white,  black  and 
gray.  The  winter  male  has  a  black 
chest  and  back,  with  gray  scapulars, 
and  a  white  belly,  head  and  neck.  He 
also  has  a  gray  face  patch  and  a  larger 
brown  and  black  patch  down  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  The  female  is  brown 
and  black  above  and  on  the  chest, 
with  white  underside  and  white  face 
with  dark  brown  markings  anci 
crown. 

Long-tailed  ducks  are  swift  and 
lively  fliers,  flying  in  large,  irregular 
flocks  with  undulating  trailing  lines. 
Individuals  twist  and  turn  and  as  a 
flock  resembling  a  flock  of  shore- 
birds,  swooping  up  as  if  on  a  roller 
coaster,  then  downward.  On  migra- 
tional  flights  they  fly  high  and  direct. 

They  arrive  to  Virginia's  coasts  in 
early  September  with  peak  flights 
coming  much  later,  due  to  their  reluc- 
tance to  move  sovith  from  their  Arctic 


breeding  grounds.  Many  come  over- 
land from  James  Bay  in  central  Cana- 
da over  the  Great  Lakes  region  where 
some  will  spend  the  winter.  Occa- 
sionally they  show  up  on  Virginia's 
deeper  reservoirs  like  Smith  Moun- 
tain Lake. 

Most  of  them  winter  from  New- 
foundland south  to  the  Carolinas, 
and  an  estimated  90,000  winter  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  You  may  see 
them  some  days  off  the  large  rocky 
rip  rap  of  the  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel 
feeding  on  shellfish.  Long-tails  are 
superior  divers,  and  some  records 
have  them  being  caught  in  fish  nets 
as  deep  as  150  feet  or  deeper.  They 
feed  on  acquatic  insects,  crustaceans, 
mollusks  and  fish.  Come  early  spring 
they  head  for  the  high  Arctic  to  breed, 
more  so  than  any  other  sea  duck. 

Wliite-winged  Scoter 

(Mchviitta  dclgandi) 

The  white-winged  scoter  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  black  marine 
ducks,  which  are  commonly  called 
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"sea  coots,"  along  the  upper  Atlantic 
coast.  White-wings  measure  about  23 
inches  and  average  about  3.7  pounds. 
They  are  distinguishable  from  the 
other  two  scoters  by  their  flashing 
white  wing  speculums.  Otherwise 
the  adult  male  is  all  black  except  for  a 
half  moon-shaped  white  patch  below 
and  behind  the  eye.  The  female  is  ba- 
sically dark  brownish-gray  above, 
light  grayish  below  with  white  wing 
patches  and  white  patches  and  spots 
at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  on  the 
cheek.  The  male  has  an  orange,  yel- 
low and  white  bill  with  a  blackish 
knob  where  its  nostrils  are. 

White-wings  winter  in  the  east 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New- 
foundland to  South  Carolina,  show- 
ing up  maybe  as  early  as  September, 
from  their  northern  breeding 
grounds.  There  is  a  population  of 
white- wings  that  breeci  in  the  prairies 
of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  that  migrate 
southeast  to  the  Chesapeake.  Many 
of  these  cold  hardy  birds  may  stop  at 
big  inland  lakes  and  even  winter  over 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

They  usually  stay  well  offshore 
along  the  coasts  but  will  occasionally 
move  into  bays  and  mouths  of  the 


tidal  rivers,  trading  back  and  forth 
from  feeding  grounds  to  loafing 
areas.  They  fly  low  over  tlie  water  in 
long  lines,  and  are  excellent  divers, 
diving  deep  for  shellfish,  fish  and 
ac^uatic  vegetation. 

White-wings  head  north  in  early 
spring  to  northern  Canada  and  the 
prairie  regions  and  are  relatively  late 
nesters,  laying  their  eggs  as  late  as 
June. 

Surf  Scoter 

(Mclanitta  perspicillata) 

Of  the  three  scoters,  the  surf  scot- 
er is  the  only  one  found  exclusively 
on  the  North  American  continent.  It 
is  the  most  abundant  and  widely  dis- 
tributed scoter  in  North  America.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  tends  to  spend 
more  time  closer  to  the  beaches  and 
surf. 

The  surf  scoter  averages  21  inch- 
es and  weighs  about  2  pounds.  It  is 
lighter  and  more  active  on  the  water 
than  the  other  scoters,  and  its  flight  is 
strong  and  swift.  It  doesn't  fly  in  lines 
like  the  other  scoters. 


Adult  males  are  solid  black,  but 
have  a  white,  triangular  patch  on  its 
forehead  and  another  on  the  back  of 
its  head.  The  basal  half  of  its  sloping 
bill  is  white,  with  a  large,  round, 
black  spot,  bordered  above  and  be- 
hind with  red  and  yellow.  The  female 
is  sooty  brown  above,  grayish-brown 
below,  with  two  whitish  patches  on 
tlie  sides  of  the  head. 

Surf  scoters  will  dive  for  food 
right  in  the  breaking  surf  emd  occa- 
sionally will  come  up  on  wet  beaches 
to  forage.  In  summer  they  rely  heavi- 
ly on  insects  while  nesting  in  the 
north.  The  remainder  of  the  year  they 
feeci  on  all  manner  of  shellfish,  flsh, 
fish  spawn  and  aquatic  vegetation. 

Surf  scoters  winter  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  Newfounciland 
south  to  South  Carolina,  being  most 
abundant  off  New  England  and  mid- 
Atlantic  coasts.  In  Virginia,  look  for 
them  off  the  beaches  of  Eastern  Shore 
and  Virginia  Beach  at  Back  Bay. 


Black  Scoter 


Black  Scoter 

(Melanitta  nigra) 

The  black  scoter  is  the  least  com- 
mon of  scoters  in  North  America  but 
the  most  abundant  worldwide.  They 
average  21  inches  and  about  2.1 
pounds.  Adult  males  are  entirely 
black  with  no  distinctive  identifying 
marks  except  for  the  yellow  knob 
atop  its  bill.  Among  its  nicknames  are 
butter-nose,  yellow-nosed  coot  and 
common  scoter.  The  female  is  sooty 
brown,  paler  below  and  lighter  on 
the  belly. 

Black  scoters  are  earlier  migrants 
than  the  others,  moving  south  to 
New  England  by  early  September, 
flying  in  large,  irregular  masses,  or 
strung  out  into  curving  lines.  They 
are  strong,  tireless  swimmers  and 
divers  and  very  gregarious.  Black 
scoters  swim  in  buoyant,  tightly 
packed  rafts  in  the  roughest  of  water. 
They  are  also  quick  and  active  in 
flight  and  are  able  to  get  off  the  water 
easier  than  the  other  scoters. 

The  blacks  are  also  the  most 
vocal  of  scoters,  uttering  a  plaintive 
"cour-loo"  and  a  melodic  "cooing." 
They  feed  on  the  various  shellfish  as 


well  as  vegetation,  and  in  freshwater 
they  turn  to  frogs,  crayfish,  fish  and 
vegetation. 

Black  scoters  head  back  to  their 
northern  Canadian  breeding 
grounds  a  bit  later  than  others,  arriv- 
ing in  mid-May.  They  nest  in  fresh- 
water marshes  on  the  ground  near 
water.  Little  is  known  about  their 
nesting  due  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
their  nests.  While  it  is  more  numer- 
ous in  northeast  Asia  to  the  Aleutians 
and  in  Europe,  they  are  found  all 
winter  in  New  England  and  the  mid- 
Atlantic,  south  to  South  Carolina, 
rarely  Florida. 

Common  Eider 

(Somateria  mollissima) 

Native  to  both  Europe  and  North 
America,  there  are  four  subspecies 
with  the  northern  or  American  eider 
being  the  one  found  here.  This  is  the 
largest  duck  in  North  America,  meas- 
uring up  to  24  inches  and  weighing 
4.7  pounds.  It  is  heavy-bodied  with  a 
big,  wedge-shaped  head,  a  long  slop- 
ing bill,  and  broad  wings.  On  the 
water  it  swims  with  its  bill  pointed 
downward.  Its  flight  is  somewhat  la- 
bored but  still  powerful.  Eiders  gen- 


erally fly  low  over  the  water  single 
file,  or  in  long  undulating  lines,  alter- 
nately flapping  and  gliding. 

Adult  males  have  a  white  back, 
breast  and  cheeks,  with  its  crown, 
flanks  and  rear  end  black.  Their 
cheeks  have  a  blush  of  light  green 
and  the  bill  is  olive  yellow  or  greenish 
on  top  at  the  base.  The  female  is  a  rich 
cinnamon  brown  with  black,  vertical 
barring  above  and  below  with  fine 
spotting  on  the  head. 

The  courting  call  of  the  male  is  a 
curious,  low  moaning  described  as 
"ow-oo-orr." 

Eiders  arrive  to  their  breeding 
grounds  in  the  Arctic  by  early  June 
and  nest  on  small  islands  near  salt- 
water. Young  hatch  in  28  days  and  are 
capable  of  diving  and  feeding  almost 
immediately. 

Blue  mussels  are  a  common  fa- 
vorite food  of  eiders,  but  they  eat  aU 
manner  of  shellfish  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals. 

Eiders  winter  from  Newfound- 
land to  New  Jersey,  rarely  to  Virginia. 
The  best  chance  of  seeing  them  is  at 
the  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel  or  far  off- 
shore. 

King  Eider 

(Soniatcrin  spectabilis) 

The  king  eider  rarely  comes  as 
far  south  as  Virginia.  Although  some 
sightings  have  occurred  off  the  Bay 


Bridge-Tunnel.  These  hardy  birds  re- 
main in  the  cold  Arctic  regions 
throughout  the  winter  as  long  as 
there  is  open  water  available.  Their 
habits  are  similar  to  the  common 
eider. 

Harlequin  Duck 

(Histrioniciishistrioniciis) 

The  colorful  harlequin  is  not  as 
numerous  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  it  is 
on  the  Pacific  where  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed. Their  main  breeding  area  in 
the  east  is  Labrador  and  Ungava.  It  is 
a  bird  of  rocky  islands  or  coasts,  or 
swift  rivers  and  inland  lakes. 

This  small,  colorful  duck  is  about 
17  inches  and  weighs  about  1.25 
pounds.  It  has  a  thick  neck,  long  tail 
and  small  bill.  The  male  is  blue-gray 
with  bold  white  slashes  and  patches 
outlined  in  black  on  face,  cheek, 
head,  breast  and  wings.  Its  crown 
fades  to  a  bright  chestnut  and  its 
flanks  are  bright  chestnut.  The  female 
is  gray  and  brown  overall,  with  white 
spots  on  the  face  under  the  eye  and 
cheek. 

Harlequins  fly  in  small,  compact 
groups,  swift  and  low,  and  on  the 


water  they  swim  in  formation  either 
in  line  or  abreast  of  each  other.  They 
utter  a  shrill,  whistle-like  call  or  a 
mouse-like  sc^ueak.  One  of  its  nick- 
names is  sea  mouse.  Others  reflect  its 
habitat  or  colorful  appearance  and 
include  painted  duck,  circus  duck, 
mountain  duck  or  rock  duck. 

Many  nest  inland  away  from 
coasts  along  turbulent  rivers.  In  these 
river  habitats  their  chief  foods  are 
nymphs,  such  as  stone  flies,  mayflies 
and  other  aquatic  larvae,  which  they 
get  by  diving  and  walking  underwa- 
ter like  a  dipper  (water  ouzel).  In 
their  seaside  habitats  where  they 
nest  among  rocks  or  in  hollows 
under  shrubs,  they  feed  on  crabs 
and  a  variety  of  aquatic  animals. 

Harlequins  winter  from 
their  breeding  grounds 
south  to  Long  Island,         ,^ 
rarely  to  Virginia  and      ,/^ 
move  back  north  again  in 
February.    D 

Spike  Kinith  is  an  avid  naturalist  and  wildlife 
artist.  For  over  30  years  liis  artwork  ami  writing 
have  appeared  in  Virginia  Wildlife.  Spike  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Virgiiha  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  Inc. 


Harlequin  Ducks 

Be  Wild!  Live  Wild!  Grow  Wild!  is  a  regu- 
lar feature  that  highlights  Virginia's 
Wildlife  Action  Plan,  which  is  designed 
to  unite  natural  resources  agencies, 
sportsmen  and  women,  conservation- 
ists and  citizens  in  a  common  vision  for 
the  conservation  of  the  Common- 
wealth's wildlife  and  habitats  in  which 
they  live.  To  learn  more  or  to  become  in- 
volved with  this  new  program  visit:  be- 
wildvirginia.org. 
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King  Eider 


How  will 

biological  ethics 

affect  the 

21st  century 

deer  hunting? 

byBruceA.  Lemmert 


reek  mythology  has  that  in 
the  eighth  century  B.  C, 
the  Greek  god,  Dionysus, 
granted  King  Midas  of  Phrygia  one 
wish.  King  Midas  was  a  foolish  and 
greedy  man.  King  Midas  wished  that 
everything  he  touched  would  turn  to 
gold.  This  would  make  Midas  the 
richest  man  in  the  world.  Midas  was 
ecstatic  as  he  went  around  his  palace 
using  his  new  power.  The  folly  of 
King  Midas'  greed  was  realized 
when  food,  drink  and  even  Midas' 
loved  ones  turned  to  metal. 

It  is  the  rare  deer  hunter  who  is 
not  enamored  by  an  impressive  set  of 
antlers.  Our  penchant  for  big  deer 
antlers  is  reflected  in  our  talk  and  our 
actions.  We  mount  antlers  in  places  of 
prominence.  The  outdoor  press  often 
exploits  our  fascination  of  antlers 
with  pictures  and  photographs  of 
grand  bucks  with  imposing  head- 
gear. Our  deer  hunting  folklore  is  re- 
plete with  tales  of  the  biggest, 
smartest  buck  in  the  forest.  The 
mythical  buck  is  indeed  the  holy  grail 
of  deer  hunting. 

The  massive  deer  rack  is  a  sym- 
bol of  much  more  than  a  deer.  It  is  a 
material  object  representing  some- 
thing abstract.  The  mature  deer 
antler  represents  wildness,  and  the 
beauty  of  nature.  The  antler  is  the 
symbol  of  a  place.  This  token  of  the 
outdoors  evokes  the  sights,  sounds, 
smells  and  emotions  of  that  time  and 
place. 
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Wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists  are  facing  chal- 
lenges that  have  never  before  been  addressed. 
Biologists  are  faced  with  everything  from 
attempting  to  prevent  chronic  wasting  disease 
from  entering  Virginia's  deer  herd,  to  determining 
what  caused  fish  die-offs  on  the  Shenandoah 
River.  New  problems  are  created  with  invasive 
species,  both  plant  and  animal.  Human  popula- 
tion growth,  loss  of  wildlife  habitat,  and  human- 
wildlife  conflicts  have  forced  biologists  to  address 
these  new  challenges. 


happy  medium  between  the  evident 
necessity  of  some  management,  and 
the  aesthetic  desideratum  of  not  too 
much."  This  Leopoldian  wisdoni 
holds  taie  over  time  and  is  more  im- 
portant now  than  when  he  said  it. 

Scientific  research  has  long  been 
accepted  as  the  backbone  of  good 
wildlife  management.  Wildlife  re- 
search has  indeed  giveii  us  the  foun- 
dation of  the  most  successful  wildlife 
management  on  earth.  Successes 
based  on  solid  research  are  many  and 
varied.  We  have  corrected  past  mis- 
takes and  we  struggle  with  others.  In 
a  crowded  world  the  wildlife  quest  is 
constant,  ongoing  and  ever  chang- 
ing. 

I  suppose  it  was  inevitable  that 
research  wouki  attempt  to  accommo- 
date our  pent  up  demand  for  "bigger 
and  better"  whitetail  antlers.  After 
all,  research  and  management  should 
give  people  what  they  want.  Correct? 
Studies  on  genetics  and  nutrition 
have  indicated  that  there  is  tremen- 
dous whitetail  antler  potential  wait- 
ing to  be  unleashed.  Genetically  al- 
tered bucks  have  been  developed  in 
the  lab.  Innovation,  teclmology  and 
management  have  al- 
ready given  us 
what  some 


When  a  hunter  mounts  or  dis- 
plays a  set  of  deer  antlers,  it  is  a  visi- 
ble confirmation  of  a  positive  experi- 
ence. It  is  a  hunter's  proclamation 
that  on  this  day... this  one  day,  all 
went  well... and  nature  provided. 
With  the  true  hunter's  display  comes 
the  implied  and  understood  state- 
ment, "This  animal  was  taken  honor- 
ably." The  hunt  is  drenched  in  tradi- 
tion, symbolism  and  culture.  A 
mount  infers  that  the  hunter  does 
possess  certain  skills  of  woodcraft. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the 
term  "wildlife  management"  was  a 
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misnomer  of  sorts.  Wilci 
and  management  are  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  spectrum. 
The  very  definition  of  wild  is 
of  a  plant  or  animal  growing  in  a 
natural  environment,  without  do- 
mestication or  cultivation.  Man- 
agement on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
process  of  dealing  with  or  control- 
ling things  or  people.  This  is  why 
wildlife  management  is  not  an 
easy  job.  It  is  the  balance  of  oppo- 
sites.  Aldo  Leopold,  the  father  of 
wildlife  management,  referred 
to  wildlife  management  as  "a 
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Conservation  Police  Officers  are 
required  to  stay  abreast  of  mas- 
sive changes  in  law  policy  and 
interpretation,  natural  resource 
policy  and  change,  and  massive 
change  in  Virginia  demographics 
and  attitudes  toward  law  enforce- 
ment, government  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Conservation  Police 
Officers'  primary  responsibilities 
include  hunting,  fishing  and  boat- 
ing.   The  public  expects  CPOs  to 
act  in  defense  of  public  safety 
and  CPOs  are,  in  fact,  obligated  to 
act  on  behalf  of  public  safety. 
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would  term  "monster  bucks."  Others 
might  refer  to  them  as  four-legged 
Frankensteins. 

When  you  see  pictures  of  some  of 
these  artificially  created  whitetail 
bucks  on  the  cover  of  certain  maga- 
zines, they  just  cion't  turn  your  head. 


they  give  you  whiplash.  Pictures  of 
these  bucks  are  attention  grabbers. 
The  tabloids  often  use  sex  and 
tawdry  scandal  in  the  same  manner. 
It's  kind  of  like  watching  pro 
wrestling.  We  all  kiiow,  but... what 
does  it  hurt?  They  fascinate  our  fan- 
tasies. 

If  these  livestock  animals  mas- 
querading as  wildlife  were  limited  to 
photographs,  it  might  not  be  so  bad. 
But,  there  are  places  that  use  what 
they  call  "intensive  management,"  to 
produce  big  whitetail  racks  for 
clients.  It  is,  the  "Midas  Touch"  of 
deer  hunting.  These  places  are  be- 
hind fences.  They  practice  selective 
breeding  and  even  artificial  insemi- 
nation. The  feed  for  this  livestock  is 
blended  nutritionally  to  produce  the 
antlers,  which  in  the  wild,  are  sym- 
bols of  natural  vigor.  In  short,  these 
"whitetail  preserves"  have  adopted 
all  the  trappings  of  modern  animal 
husbandry,  ear  tags  included.  This  is 
not  wildlife  management.  This  is  not 
in  Virginia. 

In  Virgiiiia,  you  own  that  most 
precious  of  resources,  wildlife. 
Wildlife,  whitetail  deer  included,  is 
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your  public  trust.  Through  you,  your 
elected  officials  have  used  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  protect  your  wildlife 
interests.  Virginia  has  laws  that  pre- 
vent the  taking  of  wildlife,  by  disal- 
lowing fences  that  would  confine 
whitetail  deer.  Additionally,  it  is  un- 
lawful to  hunt  within  a  fenced  area 
that  prevents  or  impedes  the  free 
egress  of  deer  It  is  unlawful  in  Vir- 
ginia to  administer  any  drug  to  any 
vertebrate  wildlife.  This  prohibition 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  cirvigs 
for  fertility  control,  disease  preven- 
tion or  treatment,  immobilization  or 
growth  stimulation.  With  these 
measures,  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly protects  the  wildness  of 
wildlife,  and  an  historic  premise 
upon  which  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is 
based — fair  chase  hunting. 

Do  these  restrictions  in  any  way 
infringe  on  what  has  become  known 
as  quality  deer  management?  No,  not 
at  all.  Quality  deer  management,  as  I 
understand  it,  involves  improving 
habitat  for  wildlife  and  selectively 
harvesting  deer  Both  practices  are 
widely  accepted  by  wildlife  profes- 
sionals and  the  public. 

Virginia  has  been  blessed  with 
historically  exceptional  deer  man- 
agers. Our  elected  and  appointed  of- 
ficials have  adopted  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  keep  our  wildlife  wild.  Some 
might  say  that  this  is  all  we  need. 
That  is  all  well  and  good  but  it  is  not 
exactly  true.  Our  best  insurance  to 
proper  wildlife  management  is  a  con- 
stituency that  stays  educated  on 
wildlife  issues,  and  cares  about  the 


The  future  of  Virginia's  outdoor  her- 
itage depends  on  an  educated  citi- 
zenry. With  Virginia  becoming  more 
urbanized,  citizens  lose  a  natural  tie 
to  the  land.  But  with  this  loss,  many 
yearn  for  opportunities  to  connect 
with  nature.  The  opportunities  to 
educate  must  be  used. 


public  resource.  Our  elected,  ap- 
pointed and  hired  officials  are  a  re- 
flection of  you. 

Attempts  to  domesticate  and 
commercialize  wildlife  may  be  our 
most  important  biological  issue  of  the 
21st  century.  The  ethics  of  tliis  issue 
goes  to  the  core  of  hunting  and 
wildlife.  Be  vigilant.  Value  the  hunt. 
Keep  wildlife  wild. 

King  Midas  was  a  foolish  and 
greedy  man.    D 

Bruce  Lemnicrt  is  a  Coiscrvntion  Police  Officer 
luith  flic  Virginia  Departiiicnt  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  and  a  nuvnber  of  the  Virginia 
Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society  and  the  Virginia 
Outdoor  Writers  Association,  Inc. 


©Willy  Wilmoth 


Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Possibly  no 
animal  depicts  the  changing  face  of 
Virginia's  outdoors  better  than  the 
eastern  coyote.  The  coyote  is  an 
example  of  a  rare  migration  of  a 
wildlife  species  into  a  niche  at  least 
partially  created  by  man.  The  coyote 
is  opportunistic,  smart,  adaptable 
and  here  to  stay. 
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Recycling  old  ideas  and 

creating  a  new  awareness 

for  the  environment  help 

to  uncover  hidden 

treasures  for  the 

students  of 

John  Wayland 

Elementary  School  and 

their  local  community. 


story  and  photos  by  Gail  Brown 

\\j  acationers  wanhng  to  expe- 
li^  rience  the  beauty  and  tran- 
quility of  Virginia's  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley should  consider  entering  the  his- 
toric town  of  Bridgewater  from  the 
south,  by  Wildwood  Park.  In  Bridge- 
water,  surrounded  by  rolling  hills 
and  colorful  fields — where  tree  lines, 
like  stitches  in  a  giant's  quilt,  lead 
eyes  to  tidy  farms — ^beauty  is  every- 
where. But  visitors  entering  town 
from  the  north  just  can't  be  promised 
tranquility.  Most  likely  friends  will 
hear  happy  sounds  emulating  from 
John  Waylanci  Elementary  School 
long  before  they  see  the  campus  and 
student-friendly  Quilt  Garden  that 
greets  all  visitors. 

Bam,  bam,  bam!  Whir,  whir, 
screech,  and  sometimes  even 
crash! — followed  by  cheers,  applause 
and  laughter — typically  greet  visitors 

Left:  Concentration  ensures  safety 
and  success.  Below:  Planning  togeth- 
er is  key. 


traveling  down  North  Main  Street  in 
front  of  the  school.  While  the  cacoph- 
ony of  enthusiastic  noises  might 
come  from  any  comer  of  the  school, 
there's  usually  a  crescendo  of  cele- 
bratory sounds  bubbling  up  from  the 
Children's  Engineering  Lab,  where 
students  at  all  grade  levels  work  to- 
gether like  engineers,  planning,  cre- 
ating and  testing  solutions  to  any 
number  of  problems. 

Well  stocked  with  supplies,  tools 
and  workbenches,  this  large  area  is 
the  ideal  setting  to  allow  students  to 
creatively  approach  and  solve  prob- 
lems^— such  as  run-off  and  erosion  on 
school  grounds — by  thinking  and 
doing  rather  than  memorizing  rote 
answers.  Young  Ryan  proudly  de- 
clared his  group's  "erosion  tray  de- 
sign" (well  tested  when  the  teacher 
poured  water  on  it)  a  success — thus 
leading  him  to  conclude  that  "all  you 
need  to  stop  erosion  is  corks,  sand, 
fresh  soil  and  flowers."  While  maybe 
not  quite  the  whole  story,  this  cre- 
ative scientist  surely  is  on  the  right 
path — an  environmentally  friendly 
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Virginia 
^  t  \  y Naturally 


path  that  John  VVayland's  stvidents 
and  teachers  followed  even  before 
their  communitv'  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  erosion  on  a  far  greater 
scale. 

While  John  Wavland  has  been  a 
Virginia  Naturally  School  since  the 
program's  inception,  some  feel  the 
school's  foctis  on  environmental  ef- 
forts began  in  earnest  in  1996  after 
Hurricane  Fran  tore  through  the 


Above:  Ideas  are  explained  and  con- 
sidered by  the  team.  Right:  A  simu- 
lated storm  tests  erosion  prevention 
designs. 

town  causing  the  North  River  to 
flood  scenic  Wildwood  Park,  top- 
pling trees  and  destroying  one  o\ 
Bridgewater's  most  historic  assets. 
Wanting  their  voung  leaders  to  be 
part  of  the  solution  to  this  environ- 
mental disaster,  John  Wayland  joined 
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Left:   Teacher  Susan  Eckenrode  refers 
often  to  the  Virginia  Wildlife  article 
on  monarchs  (6/06)  for  help  with 
their  butterfly  garden  and  program. 
Second-graders  raised,  tagged  and 
released  over  40  monarchs  this  year. 
You  can,  too. 


their  PTA,  the  town  of  Bridgewater, 
businesses,  volunteers  and  area  uni- 
versities in  a  coalition  they  called, 
"Growing  Together."  Their  goals  were 
simple — to  study  the  causes  of  flood- 
ing, to  do  what  they  could  as  a  com- 
munity to  help  solve  the  current 
problem,  and  to  learn  what  they  can 
do  to  help  minimize  any  damage 
from  future  storms. 
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Above:  Smiles  are  part  of  the  equa- 
tion in  the  Engineering  Lab 

In  1998  the  children  planted  41 
trees  in  the  park,  as  well  as  a  butterfly 
and  hummingbird  garden.  That 
same  year  the  school  designated  a 
classroom  for  use  as  a  Science  and  Art 
Learning  Center  so  that  students 
could  use  all  learning  styles  and  ap- 
proaches when  solving  environmen- 
tal and  other  community  concerns. 
While  the  restoration  is  complete, 
John  Wayland  students  continue  to 
help  maintain  Wildwood  by  planting 
flowers  and  documenting  tree 
growth  each  year. 

During  the  1999-2000  school  year 
(the  first  year  of  the  Virginia  Natural- 


Above:  Bugs,  flowers  and  kids  all 
thrive  in  the  Quilt  Garden. 


ly  recognition  program)  the  students 
and  staff  at  John  Wayland  took  the 
skills  and  knowledge  they  gained 
from  working  with  environmental 
experts  at  the  park  and  began  the  cre- 
ation of  their  Quilt  Garden,  a  natural 
habitat  where  classes  can  study  birds, 
insects,  plants,  and  of  course,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Valley.  With  its  geometric 
shapes  mirroring  each  other,  and 
vivid  native  plants  and  perennials 
calling  attention  to  different  quad- 
rants, the  garden,  now  registered 
with  the  National  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion, continues  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
young  and  old  alike.  Justin,  a  third- 
grader,  writes,  "I  love  the  butterfly 
(quilt)  garden.  I  like  walking  on  the 
path  with  the  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers. .  .but  my  favorite  part  is  the  foun- 
tain and  butterflies.  Every  day  after 
school  I  walk  right  on  through.  The 
butterfly  garden  is  a  sight  to  see  at 
school." 

In  addition  to  this  delightful  gar- 
den there  are  two  additional  butterfly 
gardens  where  young  environmen- 
talists can  be  found  collecting 
monarch  chrysalises  or  docvimenting 
life  cycles  of  insects  and  plants.  The 
nature  trail  also  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  children  to  learn  science  in  a 


Left:  Just  put  first-graders  in  the 
garden  and  watch  those  science  and 
language  skills  grow. 
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Above:  Second-graders  plant  flowers 
to  make  sure  butterflies  have  a  food 
source. 

natural  environment.  In  any  of  these 
areas  you  might  see  children  writing 
in  journals,  as  these  settings  are  the 
perfect  place  to  gather  thoughts  or 
create  a  story  for  others  to  enjoy. 

John  Wayland's  conservation  ef- 
forts extend  well  beyond  the  school 
walls  and  gardens  as  they  work  on  an 
extensive  recycling  program  (PreK- 
5)  that  involves  the  community.  Dur- 
ing the  Earth  Day  Grocery  Bag  proj- 
ect, second-grade  students  decorate 
grocery  bags  with  environmental  art- 
work and  messages  and  return  the 
bags  to  the  local  IGA  to  use  at  the 
store  on  Earth  Day.  What  a  creative 
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Top:  Paper  bags  are  decorated  with 
environmental  themes  and  reused  on 
Earth  Day.  Above:  Fifth-grade  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Council 
Association  collect  paper  to  recycle. 


way  to  get  their  message  out  to  fami- 
lies! 

And  families  were  involved  in 
the  school's  Read  to  Feed  initiative  as 
well  when  students  raised  $3,500  for 
Heifer  International,  an  outreach  pro- 
gram that  helps  with  hunger  and  en- 
vironmental issues.  Students  at  all 
levels  read  books  to  earn  the  money 
that  was  donated  to  purchase  ani- 
mals for  families  in  Third  World 
countries.  And  again,  John  Wayland 
students  showed  the  same  compas- 
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sion  with  their  Read  for  Recovery  pro- 
gram when  they  reached  out  to  their 
peers  in  Long  Beach,  Mississippi, 
raising  $3,000  to  help  Harper  Mc- 
Caughan  Elementary,  a  school  devas- 
tated by  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Although  their  spirit  is  great  and 
their  environmental  reach  is  far,  the 
heart  of  their  efforts  remains  focused 
on  their  beautihil  Shenandoah  com- 
munity as  the  children  find  many 
ways  to  protect  nature  right  in  their 
hometown.  During  celebrations  at 
Bridgewater's  Old  Oak  Tree,  a  300- 
year-old  goliath  near  the  center  of 
town,  20  second-grade  students  are 
given  an  acorn  from  the  tree  to  plant 
in  their  own  yards.  This  icon  of  Na- 
ture is  loved  and  respected  by 


Bridgewater's  citizens  who  appreci- 
ate their  town's  collective  treasures. 

The  strong  focus  on  character  ed- 
ucation, recycling  at  school,  helping 
to  care  for  those  less  fortvinate,  and 
involving  families  in  environmental 
initiatives  provicie  opportunities  for 
tudents  to  develop  leadership  skills 
that  improve  life  at  home  and  be- 
vond — making  John  Wayland  a  Vir- 
ginia Naturally  School  for  all  to  emu- 
late. 

Upon  leaving  we  tried  to  tell  Dr. 
Burchfield,  principal  and  author  of 
the  grant  that  funded  the  Children's 
Engineering  Lab,  about  the  tranc^uili- 
ty  factor — but  he  and  a  group  of 
teachers  were  happily  involved 
cheering  on  a  class  experiment.  So 
we're  going  to  Wild  wood  Park  to 
picnic  by  the  river  It's  so  peaceful 
there.    D 


Gail  Brown  is  a  retired  principal  for  Cliestcrfiehi 
Count}/  Public  Schools.  Slie  is  a  lifelong  learner 
and  educator,  and  her  teaching  a)td  administra- 
tive experiences  in  grades  K-12  have  taught  her 
that  project-based  environmental  programs 
teach  scietice  standards,  promote  core  values, 
and  provide  exciting  educational  experiences 
for  the  entire  connnuniti/. 
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2007-2008  Outdoor 
Calendar  Of  Events 

Decembers:  Generation  Deer  Hunting 
Workshop,  Occoquan  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Prince  William 
County.  For  youth  12-18  years  old. 

December  8:  Edncatiojial  Youth  Rabbit 
Hunting  Workshop,  Bedford  County. 

December  29:  Educational  Waterfowl 
Workshop  for  Youth,  Essex  County. 

January  14:  Educational  Waterfowl 
Workshop  for  Woinoi,  Essex  County. 

For  more  information  call  804-367- 
0656  or  visit  the  Department's  Web 
site  for  registration  at  www.Hunt 
FishVA.com  under  Upcomiiig  Events. 

Naval  Officers  Train 

Conservation  Police  in 

Media  Relations 

On  July  26,  2007,  Cmdr.  Chris 
Sims  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Dave  Nunnally 
reported  for  duty,  but  not  at  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Base  where  they  serve  as 
Navy  public  affairs  officers.  Instead, 
they  reported  to  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(DGIF)  headquarters  in  Richmond  to 
facilitate  a  workshop  on  media  rela- 
tions. Sims  currently  serves  as  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Fleet  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Center  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
recently  coordinated  the  Navy's  pub- 
lic affairs  efforts  regarding  the  de- 
commissioning of  USS  John  F. 
Kennedy  (CV  67)  and  Blue  Angels 
crash  in  South  Carolina.  Nunnally 
most  recently  completed  a  combat 
deployment  in  support  of  Opera- 
tions Iraqi  and  Enduring  Freedom 
aboard  the  Norfolk-based  USS  Enter- 
prise (CVN  65)  and  curreiitly  serves 
as  public  affairs  officer  for  Comman- 
der, Naval  Air  Force  Atlanhc  in  Nor- 
folk. 


Together  these  officers  shared 
their  real  life  experiences  with  DGIF 
conservation  police  officers  and 
media  specialists,  particularly  re- 
garding media  relations  and  inter- 
views. Their  most  important  mes- 
sage was  simple — tell  your  story  and 
build  relationships  with  media  to  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  get  the  word 
out. 

According  to  Sims,  public  offi- 
cials cannot  be  afraid  of  the  media. 
Instead,  those  officials  must  prepare 
themselves  by  developing  relevant 
messages  in  coordination  with  ex- 
perts. 

"Preparing  yourself  for  an  inter- 
view is  critical,"  said  Sims.  "Know- 
ing who  can  provide  you  with  the 
facts  is  important,  but  just  as  impor- 
tant is  your  ability  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  media  to  get  the  word 
out  about  the  good  things  accom- 
plished by  the  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries — if  you  don't  do 
it,  you  cannot  expect  the  media  to  do 
it  for  you." 

Although  this  sounds  pretty 
straightforward,  DGIF  officers  quick- 
ly learned  how  difficult  this  can  be 
when  Sims  and  Nunnally  conducted 
an  on-the-record  mock  scenario  with 
a  DGIF  officer  and  began  the  "drill 
down"  of  information. 

Field  officers  gained  a  real  appre- 
ciation for  preparation  and  the  im- 
portance of  practicing  your  message. 

Many  thanks  to  Cmdr.  Sims  and 
Lt.  Cmdr.  Nunnally  for  sharing  their 
experiences  and  knowledge. 

To  better  tell  our  story,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division  embarked 
upon  Operation  Sweep  and  a 
Safeboat  Launch  event  in  August 
2007.  To  highlight  the  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  by  field  officers,  the 
"Conservation  Police  Notebook"  has 
become  a  standard  feature  in  the  elec- 
tronic DGIF  newsletter,  the  Outdoor 
Report.  To  subscribe  go  to 
www.HuntFishVA.com.    D 
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by  Beth  Hester 

The  Cast: 

by  Ed  Jaworowski 

Stackpole  Books 

$24.95 

www.stackpolebooks.com 

1-800-732-3669 

"Most  people  learn  to  cast  by  rote,  following 
rigid  instructions:  'keep  your  elboio  close  to 
your  side;  raise  the  rod  to  ten  o'clock;  snap  it 
sharply  (the  power  stroke)  and  stop  at  one  o'- 
clock on  the  backcast;  wait  till  the  line 
straightens  out;  feel  the  tug;  strike  down  hard 
on  the  forward  cast. '  Directions  like  these  as- 
sure inefficient  casting.  It's  time  to  retlunk 
clock-face  instructiojis,  power  strokes  and  the 
like."' 

-Ed  Jaworowski 

Are  you  new  to  fly  angling,  strug- 
gling widi  a  steep  learning  curve?  Have 
you  always  wanted  to  give  fly-fishing  a 
try,  but  felt  it  was  too  complicated?  Are 
you  a  slave  to  the  tyranny  of  the  casting 
clock?  Or  are  you  simply  in  a  slump, 
looking  for  ways  to  correct  problems 
and  cast  more  efficiently? 

Veteran  fly  angler  and  fisMng  heretic 
Ed  Jaworowski  can  help.  In  his  amiable, 
straightforward  volume  The  Cast,  Ja- 
worowski shares  his  innovative  casting 
techniques  and  principles.  It's  angling 
wisdom  and  analysis  gleaned  from  over 
fifty  years  of  fishing  and  fishing  instmc- 
tion  experience.  Lefty  Kreh  called  him 
"the  best  teacher  of  fly  casting  I  have 
ever  known." 

You  can't  learn  how  to  fish  from 
books  ak^ne;  patient  mentors  are  invalu- 
able, and  time  on  the  water  is  a  must.  But 
this  bt^ok  of  fly-fishing  fundamentals  re- 
ally stands  out  from  tlie  pack.  Why? 

In  The  Cast,  Jaworowski  explains 
casting  in  terms  of  four  invariable  me- 
chanical principles  that  pertain  to  every 
cast: 
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•  The  farther  you  move  the  rod,  the  easier  and  more  ef- 
ficiently you'll  cast. 

•  You  can't  make  the  cast  until  you  make  the  end  of  the 
line  move. 

•  Continuously  accelerate  in  one  smooth,  progressive 
motion,  then  stop  the  rod. 

•  The  line  will  go  in  the  direction  the  tip  was  moving 
when  it  stopped. 

Whether  he's  discussing  the  mechanics  of  the  roll 
cast,  or  addressing  aerial  mends,  Jaworowski  details  the 
"why"  as  well  as  the  "how." 

But  it's  the  supporting  visuals  that  really  make  this 
book  pop.  Since  many  outdoorsmen  and  women  are 
hands-on  types,  we  tend  to  be  visual  learners.  To  these 
ends,  Tlw  Cast  contains  380  stop-action  photographs, 
reminiscent  of  the  cartoon  flip  books  you  had  as  a  child. 
The  clear,  black  and  white  photographs  are  taken  on  the 
water,  in  a  variety  of  real-life  angling  situations  and  set- 
tings. 

It's  easy  to  become  overwhelmed  by  the  dizzying 
array  of  fly-fishing  "how  to"  books  and  DVD's  on  the 
market,  and  fledgling  anglers  can  end  up  dropping  big 
bucks  before  finding  the  information  they  really  need  to 
be  successful.  Trust  me. ..this  erstwhile  water  thrashing, 
wind  knot  queen  knows! 

So  wade  on  over  to  your  favorite  book  peddler  and 
fork  over  a  few  dollars  for  The  Cast;  the  money  you  save 
can  be  better  spent  on  household  essentials... you  know, 
things  like.. .ahem. ..lines,  leaders,  reels,  hooks.  Maker's 
Mark,  thread,  hackle. . .    n 
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C    ROS5WORD 

ACROSS 

1 .    Fishing  food  (pi.) 
4.    Sea  eagle 
6.    Star  thistle 

9.  Inverted  V  shelter 

10.  Subterranean  insect 
12.  Va.  and  Md.  bay 

1  3.  Seepage  storage 
14.  "Like  an  eagle  I  will 

above  the  clouds 

1  7.  Cypress  (tree) 
20.  Sheltered  area 

22.  Code  for  type  of  firearm 

23.  Blackthorn 

24.  Pea  family 

25.  Sticky  pad  arboreal 
climber 

26.  White  butterfly 
28.  Dolphin 

31 .  Small  herb  or 
vegetable  growth 


DOWN 


1. 

Sow  seed 

2_ 

Brown  bird 

3. 

Indian  named  river 

5. 

Fish  mesh 

7. 

Shade  tree 

8. 

Material  tor  surviva 

tent 

11. 

Frozen  water 

15. 

Indigo  bird 

16. 

Sedges 

18. 

Lower  half  of  turtle 

19. 

Sunfish  (pi) 

20. 

Insect  under 

metamorphosis 

21. 

Fish-Gurnard  on 

ocean  bottom 

27. 

Social  insects 

29. 

Shore  patrol  (abbr.) 

30. 

Elevation  (abbr.) 

Sources  for  solving  this  puzzle:  National  Audubon  Society  Field  Culde  to  the  MId-AtlantIc  States  and  Virginia  Wildlife. 

(Answers  in  January,  2008  issue  of  the  magazine) 

Marlka  Byrd  is  a  freelance  writer,  crossword  aficionado  and  member  of  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Vl^riters  Association,  Inc. 
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Is  Now  Available 


The  New  2008  l/lrd/tiOy 


/t's  time  to  purchase  the  2008  Virginia 
Wildlife  Calendar.  For  more  than  20  years 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries has  been  publishing  one  of  the  most  informa- 
tive and  beautiful  wildlife  calendars  in  the  country. 
This  special  edition  of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar 
highlights  1 2  of  the  925  species  of  greatest  conser- 
vation need  identified  in  the  Vrginia  Wildlife  Action 
Plan.  This  comprehensive  wildlife  conservation 
strategy  unites  natural  resource  agencies  and  citi- 
zens through  a  common  vision  and  concept  for  the 
conservation  of  the  Commonwealths  wildlife  and 
habitats  in  which  they  live. 

An  important  component  of  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Action  Plan  is  participation  of  citizens  from 
around  the  state  to  get  involved  with  wildlife  con- 
servation efforts.  By  purchasing  the  new  2008  Vr- 
ginia Wildlife  Calendar  you  not  only  get  1 2  months 
of  incredible  wildlife  viewing,  but  you  also  take  that 
first  step  in  helping  to  bring  awareness  to  important 
wildlife  issues  facing  our  state. 

Vrginia  Wildlife  Calendars  make  great  holiday 
gifts  and  are  only  $  1 0  each.  They  begin  with  Janu- 
ary 2008  and  run  through  December  2008.  Quan- 
tities are  limited,  so  order  now!  Make  check  payable 
to:  Treasure  of  Vrginia  and  send  to  Vrginia  Wildlife 
Calendar  PO.  Box  1  I  1 04,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
I  1 04.  If  you  would  like  to  use  your  VISA  or  Master- 
Card you  can  order  online  at 
wviAA/. HuntFishVa.com.  Please  allow  2  weeks 
for  delivery. 


To  learn  more  about  the  Virgir^ia  Wildlife  Action  Plan  visit  www.bewildvirginia.org. 


^  Find  Game 


Find  Game  is  an  interactive  Web- 
based  map  viev/er  designed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  to  provide  better  and  more 
current  information  about  hunting  land 
location  and  access  in  Virginia.  Find  Game 
allov/s  users  to  map  hunting  areas  by  lo- 
cation and/or  by  game  species,  along  with 
hunting  quality  by  species,  land  manager 
contact  information,  site  description,  fa- 
cilities available,  access  information  and 
associated  Web  links.  To  learn  more 
about  Find  Game  visit : 
www.HuntFishVA.coin/liunting/findgame. 
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Lifetime  Licenses 

Open  the  door  to  a  lifetime  of 

enjoyment  in  the  great  outdoors  of 

Virginia  with  a  lifetime  freshwater 

fishing,  hunting  or  trout  license!  It's  an 

investment  that  keeps  on  giving. 

For  more  information  visit: 

httpy/wwwHuntFishVA.coni/forms/ 
lifetime_licenses/instructions.html 

or  call  (804)  367- 1 076. 


..^tAA 


-^.iTUBL0- 


"This  box  call  is  guaranteed  to 
call  in  distant  birds." 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  ♦  vwvw.HuntFishVA.com 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Boat  Props  To  Move  You 


O  oat  props  come  in  so  many  dif- 
D  ferent  configurations  and  are 
made  in  so  many  different  materials 
that  it  can  be  very  confusing  for  the 
average  boater.  So,  let's  talk  about 
props  for  your  boat! 

Props  are  designed  for  a  specific 
performance  on  a  specific  boat  taking 
into  consideration  the  hull  design, 
horsepower  of  the  engine,  and  the 
performance  expected  from  the  pack- 
age. Do  you  want  maximum  speed, 
greatest  torque  or  maybe  the  best 
economy?  Does  your  boat  plane  or  is 
it  just  a  displacement  hull? 

While  one  prop  will  get  you  up 
on  plane  faster  than  another,  it  might 
not  be  the  most  economical  one  for 
your  boat.  Yet,  another  prop  may 
allow  your  engine  to  over  rev  while 
another  won't  take  full  advantage  of 
your  maximum  torque  range.  These 
are  problems  to  be  solved  by  a  marine 
engineer  who  specializes  in  props  for 
the  right  performance  on  any  given 
vessel. 

Your  manufacturer  is  the  best 
source  of  information  for  prop  per- 
formance for  any  particular  boat.  Be- 
yond that,  you  are  on  your  own  in 
making  some  decisions  when  pur- 
chasing a  replacement  or  upgrade. 

There  is  the  age-old  argi.mient  of 
whether  an  aluminum  prop  is  better 
than  a  stainless  steel  one  or  the  oppo- 
site. Stainless  steel  is  stronger  and 
will  last  longer,  however  when  they 
hit  something  in  the  water,  they 
transmit  all  that  stress  into  the  lower 
unit  and  its  gears.  Whereas,  the  alu- 
minum prop  will  break  off  a  blade  or 
two  before  it  transmits  too  much 
stress  onto  the  gearbox.  It  acts  like  a 
sacrificial  break-a-way  component  of 
the  power  plant  rather  than  to  wipe- 
out  your  transmission. 


On  that  subject,  my  personal 
preference  is  to  use  an  aluminum 
prop  for  that  very  reason  and  always 
carry  a  spare  so  I  can  simply  replace  it 
and  get  on  with  my  day  on  the  water. 
You  can't  do  that  with  a  busted  trains- 
mission. 

In  addition  to  stainless  steel  and 
aluminum,  you  can  find  props  made 
from  plastic,  a  composition  of  non- 
metallic  reinforced  polymer  materi- 
als, bronze  and  rarely  pure  brass. 

Plastic  props  are  usually  found 
on  small  electric  motors.  Bronze  and 
brass  props  are  usually  found  on 
ocean  going  vessels  and  can  be  more 
than  6  feet  in  diameter. 

Most  outboards  and  I/O's  are 
sold  with  aluminum  props  because 
they  are  inexpensive  and  repairable. 
Stainless  steel  props  offer  a  perform- 
ance advantage  that  comes  from  the 
thinner  and  stiffer  blades.  Stainless 
costs  more  but  are  five  times  more 
durable  than  aluminum. 

Asicie  from  the  material,  props 
are  sold  according  to  their  diameter, 
pitch,  number  of  blades  and  the  rota- 
tion— either  left  or  right  hand  rota- 
tion. Other  useful  information  in- 
cludes the  shaft  diameter  and  num- 
ber of  splines  or  keyway  type. 

The  easiest  thing  you  can  do  is 
work  with  the  manufacturers  part 
number  and  you  won't  have  to  worry 
about  all  those  other  numbers  be- 
cause they  are  have  done  all  the 
analysis  for  you  and  selected  the  best 
prop  for  your  vessel.  Some  even  rec- 
ommend alternative  props  to  help 
you  achieve  a  greater  torque  in  get- 
ting up  on  plane,  or  a  greater  econo- 
my or  the  absolute  top  speed. 

Props  are  easily  damaged  and  al- 
most every  boater  has  faced  the 
demon.  Props  can  be  fixed  and 


should  be  as  soon  as  possible  because 
they  can  not  only  diminish  your  per- 
formance but  also  actually  destroy 
your  lower  unit  from  vibration. 

A  new  kid  on  the  block  is  the 
modular  prop.  It  uses  separate  mod- 
ular hubs  and  easily  swappable  outer 
propellers.  These  systems  offer  sever- 
al advantages  over  the  traditional  all- 
in-one  type.  Shock-absorbing  hub 
systems  help  dissipate  stress  from 
shifting  gears,  protect  shear  pins,  and 
are  designed  to  spin  when  subjected 
to  a  substantial  impact,  so  they  also 
protect  your  lower  unit  from  dam- 
age. They  can  also  lower  your  cost  for 
replacement  or  upgrades  because 
only  the  propellers,  and  not  the  hubs, 
need  to  be  replaced.  Trying  out  differ- 
ent pitches  or  carrying  a  spare  on- 
board is  cheaper. 

And  now  comes  the  Swedes  who 
offer  a  powerboat  prop  with  ad- 
justable pitch.  The  ProPulse  is  the 
only  propeller  that  offers  adjustable 
pitch,  easily  maximizing  your  boat's 
hole  shot  and  top  end  performance. 
Loosen  four  alien  screws  and  you  can 
dial  in  1"  pitch  increments  to  find  the 
perfect  match.  Individual  blades  are 
inexpensive  and  can  be  quickly  re- 
placed in  case  of  damage.  In  an  emer- 
gency, you  could  remove  a  second 
tmdamaged  blade  from  a  four-blade 
prop  to  turn  an  unbalanced  propeller 
into  a  balanced  one  for  the  trip  home. 

Spending  what  is  needed  to  get 
the  best  prop  for  your  boat  and  boat- 
ing applications  is  a  good,  economi- 
cal move  and  will  give  you  the  best 
use  of  your  boating  budget.    D 


Author's  Note:  I  always  welcome  feedback, 
input  and/or  suggestions  from  readers.  Mi/  e- 
mail  address  is:  jecroshy@comcast.net 


DECEMBER   2007 
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A  Virginia  Tradition 


by  Joan  Cone 


Virginia  is  fortunate  to  have  two  world-renown  companies 
producing  hams  and  other  smoked  meats  in  the  traditional 
Southern  manner.  They  are  Smithfield  and  Edwards  and  Sons.  The 
latter  is  smaller  and  only  sells  within  the  United  States. 

In  1926,  S.  Wallace  Edwards,  a  young  captain  of  the 
Jamestown-Scotland  ferryboat,  first  served  a  ham  sandwich  to  one 
of  his  passengers.  The  ham  had  been  salt  cured  and  hickory 
smoked  on  the  family  farm  in  SurryVirginia.The  demand  grew  fast 
and  it  became  a  full-time  business.  Over  the  last  80  years,  Edwards 
and  Sons  (second  and  third  generations)  have  put  emphasis  on 
quality,  not  quantity. 

Following  are  Edwards'  instructions  for  storage,  preparation 
and  cooking.  Included,  too,  are  a  few  of  their  favorite  family 
recipes. 

Uncooked,  Bone-In  Virginia  Ham 

Storage:  Requires  no  refrigeration  prior  to  cooking.  For  peak  flavor, 
prepare  within  two  months  of  purchase.  Store  by  hanging  in  cool, 
dry  place.  (If  stored  longer,  ham  continues  to  dry,  and  flavor  will  be- 
come more  intense!) 

Preparation:  Mold  on  skin  of  an  aged  ham  is  natural  and  harmless. 
Remove  by  washing  with  hot  water  and  a  stiff  brush.  Ham  can  be 
soaked  in  hot  water  overnight  to  remove  salt.  If  you  soak  your  ham, 
be  sure  to  change  the  water  before  cooking. 

Edwards'  Method  for  Cooking  Their  Hams 

After  washing  and  soaking,  place  ham  in  a  large  pan  and  fully 
submerge  in  cold  water.  Bring  water  to  a  slow  SIMMER  (not  boil) 
and  maintain  for  20-25  minutes  per  pound  (approximately  5  hours 
for  a  12-pound  ham)  or  until  meat  thermometer  shows  internal 
temperature  of  1 60°  F.  Add  water  as  needed  to  keep  ham  covered. 
When  fully  cooked,  remove  ham  from  pan.  While  still  warm,  re- 
move skin  and  trim  fat  to  '/4-inch  thickness.  Then  rub  1  cup  of  glaze 
or  brown  sugar  over  ham.  Score  fat  in  diamond  pattern  and  stud 
with  whole  cloves.  Bake  in  a  300°  F.  oven  for  about  30  minutes  or 
until  lightly  browned. 

Edwards  Family  Recipes 

Virginia  Ham  Biscuits 

2  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Vi  cup  Edwards' Virginia  ground  ham 

2  tablespoons  shortening 

Va  cup  milk 

Preheat  oven  to  425°  F  Sift  flour  and  baking  powder;  mix  with 
ham.  Cut  shortening  with  pastry  blender  until  all  has  the  consisten- 
cy of  meal.  Add  milk,  handling  as  little  as  possible.  Pat  out  with 
hands  or  roll  on  a  sheet  of  wax  paper  dusted  with  flour.  Cut  with 
biscuit  cutter  and  place  on  cookie  sheet.  Bake  in  425°  F.  oven  until 
browned. 


Baked  Slice-O-Ham 

1  ('/2-inch  thick)  sliced  smoked  ham 

Vi  cup  orange  juice 

Vi  cup  bread  crumbs 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 

'A  teaspoon  ginger 

1  orange,  sliced 

Preheat  oven  to  300°  F.  Place  ham  in  a  casserole  and  add 
orange  juice.  Cover  and  bake  at  300°  F.  for  30  minutes.  Mix 
bread  crumbs,  orange  rind  and  ginger  and  spread  over  ham. 
Arrange  orange  slices  on  top.  Cover  and  bake  at  300°F.  1  hour 
longer.  Remove  cover  during  last  Vi  hour. 

Buttery  Cinnamon  Skillet  Apples 

'/3  cup  butter 
Vi  to  V4  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  corn  starch 
1  Vi  cups  water 

'A  to  Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

4  medium  unpeeled  cooking  apples,  cored  and  cut  in  half 

In  10-inch  skillet,  melt  butter  over  medium  heat,  3  to  4 
minutes.  Stir  in  sugar  and  corn  starch;  mix  well.  Add  remaining 
ingredients.  Cover  and  cook  over  medium  heat,  spooning 
sauce  over  apples  occasional ly  until  apples  are  fork  tender  and 
sauce  is  thickened,  about  12  to  15  minutes.  To  serve,  place  2 
apple  halves  in  individual  dessert  dish  and  spoon  'A  cup  sauce 
over  apples  in  each  dish.  Makes  4  servings. 

Another  Virginia  tradition  is  spoon  bread  which  I  serve 
with  ham  and  crab  cakes.  For  years  I  used  the  Washington 
Spoon  Bread  Mix.  Last  spring  the  Washington  Company  (part 
of  Wilkins-Rogers,  Inc.)  discontinued  all  its  mixes.  I  phoned 
them,  and  they  graciously  developed  a  recipe  one  could  make 
easily  to  resemble  the  packaged  product.  1  prepared  and  served 
the  recipe  to  my  hungry  family,  and  they  devoured  it! 

Washington  Spoon  Bread 

1  cup  Indian  Head  White  Cornmeal 

2  tablespoons  corn  starch 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs 

3  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 

1  cup  water 

2  cups  milk 

Preheat  oven  to  450°  F.  In  a  large  mixing  bowl,  blend  dry 
ingredients  together  with  a  wire  whisk  Add  eggs,  oil  and  water 
to  cornmeal  mixture  and  whisk  until  well  mixed.  Add  milk  and 
whisk  again  until  batter  is  smooth.  Pour  into  a  greased  1  Vi  to  2- 
quart  casserole.  Bake  at  450°  F.  for  35  to  45  minutes.  Makes  6 
to  8  servings.    D 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


HO'Ho  Holiday  Gift  Ideas 


A  s  November  comes  to  a  close, 
/I  our  minds  frantically  turn  to  the 
next  holiday  season  and  all  of  those 
presents  we  still  haven't  bought!  To 
help  you  along  the  way  with  your 
photographer  gift  recipients,  I  have 
come  up  with  a  list  of  ideas,  which,  I 
hope,  will  help  you  in  your  search. 

If  your  photographer  uses  a  digi- 
tal camera,  they  can  always  use  an 
extra  memory  card  or  two  or  three. 
There  are  many  makes  and  types  of 
memory  cards  so  you  will  first  have 
to  find  out  what  type  they  need.  If 
you  want  to  be  sneaky  about  it,  sim- 
ply ask  what  the  make  and  model 
camera  your  photographer  uses  and 
take  that  information  to  the  local 
camera  shop.  Expect  to  spend  any- 
where from  $9.95  on  up,  depending 
on  the  make  and  type  of  card  and 
how  many  images  it  will  hold.  (Any- 
where from  512MB  to  16  GIG  cards 
are  available.)  I  prefer  fast  writing 
SanDisk  cards. 

One  of  the  coolest,  mini  tripods 
out  there  is  the  Joby's  Gorillapod. 
The  Gorillapod  looks  and  feels  like  a 
children's  toy  but  is  a  sturdy,  bend- 
able  tripod  that  can  be  wrapped 
around  things  to  hold  it  into  place  or 
used  on  uneven  ground.  This  light 
weight  and  very  portable  tripod 
comes  in  three  different  models  as 
well  as  several  colors.  It  will  make  a 
wonderful  gift  for  any  photographer 
whether  they  use  a  film  or  digital  SLR 
or  point-and-shoot.  Prices  range 
from  $22  to  $55.  For  more  informa- 
tion go  to  http:  /  /  www.gorillapod. 
com  /  products  /  gorillapod  / . 

Talk  about  the  "Point-and-Shoot 
of  the  Year,"  have  you  seen  the  latest 
Canon  PowerShot  G9?  Not  only  does 
this  little  rangefinder  camera  feature 
a  12.1-megapixel  sensor,  a  3-inch 
LCD  screen,  an  image  stabilized  6X 
sensor  and  optical  viewfinder,  it  has 


the  ability  to  shoot  in  RAW!  Profes- 
sional photographers  everywhere, 
including  myself,  cire  very  excited  to 
see  this  camera  come  out.  You  can 
purchase  an  underwater  housing  for 
it,  add  lenses,  and  a  large  flash  as 
well.  Canon  has  recently  dropped  the 
price  of  this  little  jewel  making  it  now 
around  $500.  For  more  information, 
please  go  to  www.canon.com.  1  do 
hope  one  makes  its  way  into  my 
stocking,  hint,  hint! 

Don't  forget  that  all  photogra- 
phers love  gift  cards  from  their  local 
camera  shop,  or  computer  and  book- 
stores. Another  greatly  appreciated 
gift  is  a  magazine  subscription  to 
popular  publications  such  as  Virginia 
Wildlife,  a  bargain  at  $12.95  a  year, 
www.HuntFishVA.com;  National 
Wildlife,  $15  per  year,  http:  /  /www. 
nwf.org/nationalwildlife/;  Natures 


Best  Photography,  $25  for  4  issues, 
http:  /  /  www.naturesbestmagazine.c 
om/,  and  Outdoor  Photographer  mag- 
azine, $14.95  per  year,  http:/  /www. 
outdoorphotographer.com  / . 

Make  this  holiday  season  "pic- 
ture perfect"  with  a  special  gift  for 
your  favorite  photographer!  Happy 
Holidays  and  Happy  Shooting!    D 


You  are  invited  to  submit  one  of  your  best 
images  to  "Image  of  the  Month,"  Virginia 
Wildlife  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  11104,  (4010 
West  Broad  Street),  Richmond,  VA,  23230- 
1104.  Send  original  slides,  high  quality 
prints,  or  high  res  jpeg  files  on  disk  and  in- 
clude a  self  addressed,  stamped  envelope 
or  other  shipping  method  for  reti.irn.  Also, 
please  inclucie  any  pertinent  information 
regarding  how  and  where  the  image  was 
captured,  what  camera,  film  and  settings 
you  used.  I  hope  to  see  your  image  as  our 
next,  "Image  of  the  Montli!" 


JtoWtl^fii  (J^dM  IMai&h 


Congratulations  go  to  Richard  Peerey,  of  Carrsville,  for  his  adorable  shot  of  a  toad  hid- 
ing in  his  wife's  running  shoes.  Richards  captured  the  comfortable  amphibian  using  a 
Sony  Cyber-shot  digital  camera  using  ISO  100, 100th  of  a  second  at  f 2.8.  WOW,  great 
spotting  Richard!  (Or  did  your  wife  find  him  when  she  tried  to  put  on  her  shoes?) 


DECEMBER   2007 
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This  Holiday  Season 


Give  The  Gift  That 
Will  Be  Enjoyed 

All  Year  Long 


Virginia  WplifeNagam 


For  a  limited  time  only  you  can  give  Virginia  Wildlife  as 
a  gift  to  your  family  and  friends  for  only  $  10.00  eacfi. 
That^  a  savings  of  almost  50%  off  thie  regular  cover  price! 
This  special  Inoliday  offer  expires  January  3 1 ,  2008. 

Simply  include  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  you  would  like  to  send  a  subscription. 


All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Make  your  check  payable  to 
Treasurer  of  Virginia.  Mail  to  Virginia  Wildlife,  PO.  Box 
II  104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1  104.  Please  allow  6-8 
weeks  for  delivery. 

Remembei;  a  subscription  to  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine 
makes  a  great  gift  that  will  be  enjoyed  all  year  long! 
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2007  Limited  Edition  Virginia  Wildlife  Collector's  Knife 


Our  2007  Collector's  knife  has  been  customized  by  Buck  Knives.  This  classic  model  1 10  folding  knife  is  8  1/2  "long  when  full)'  opened  and  has 
a  distinctive,  natural  woodgrain  handle  with  gold  lettering.  Each  knife  is  individually  serial  numbered  and  has  a  mirror  polished  blade  engraved 
with  a  fox.  Our  custom  knife  comes  in  a  solid  cherry  box  with  a  collage  of  foxes  engraved  on  the  box  cover 

Item  *VW  407  $90.00  each  (plus  $7.25  S&H) 


2006  V\r^m\a  l^/M/Te  Col  lector's  Knife 

This  year's  knife  has  been  customized  for  us  by  Buck 
Knives.  Each  knife  is  individually  serial  numbered,  and 
comes  with  a  distinctive  rosewood  handle  and  gold  let- 
tering. This  year's  knife  also  includes  two  white-tailed 
deer  etched  on  the  blade.  This  custom  knife  not  only 
comes  with  a  leather  sheath,  but  also  a  custom  made 
solid,  cherry  box  with  a  decorative  wildlife  scene  en- 
graved on  the  cover. 

Item  # VW-406  $85 .00  each 


2005  Vngm'ia  WM/Te  Col  lector's  Knife 

This  year's  knife  has  been  customized  for  us  by  Buck  Knives  and  has  a  cut 
out  blade  of  a  hunter  and  his  dog.  Each  knife  is  individually  serial  num- 
bered and  comes  with  a  distinctive  rosewood  handle  and  gold  lettering. 
This  custom  knife  comes  in  a  decorative  solid  cherry  box  with  a  hunting 
scene  engraved  on  the  cover. 

Item  #VW-405  $75.00  each 


To  Order  Visit  the  Department's  Web  Site  at:  www.HuntFishVA.com  or  call  (804)  367-2569 

Please  allow  J  to  4  weeks  tor  deliverx. 


For  Virginia  Wildlife  subscription  calls  only  1-800-710-9369 

Twelve  issues  for  $12.95' 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367-1000 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  wvvw.HuntFishVA.com 


